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~ NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tue Church-rates measure has narrowly escaped destruction even 
in the House of Commons. After a debate of two nights, a divi- 
sion took place on the —_ of agreeing to the resolution 
which the Committee had passed by a majority of 23; and the 
numbers were— 
For the resolution........ acess See 
BGRIDEL 16 .ccccccccvocesscvessstsocsccssssoccccuceioe Cette 








Leaving a bare majority of............ 5 votes. 
This untoward result—for which, it would be seen, we were last 
week prepared—the Government press accounts for, truly enough, 
by ascribing negligence and indifference to the Reformers and 
-extraordinary zeal to the Tories. Including the Tellers— 
The Reformers who voted or paired were ...... 309 
Helormiers absent.ccrcccoscccecesesvessecscanscose OD 
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These figures confirm the statement which we have frequently 
made within the last twelvemonth, that on Church questions the 
Ministerial majority in a. full House scarcely exceeds twenty 
votes, and that whenever a larger majority is obtained, it is simply 
through the negligence of our opponents. On Tuesday they were 
alert beyond all precedent. Old gout-ridden Burpetr did for the 
Tories what no entreaties of Reformers would have prevailed 
upen him to think of in his days of “glory.” At three o’clock 
in the morning, disdaining to pair off, he recorded his vote against 
the Dissenters and in favour of real Church-robbery. Sir Warkin 
Wynn, whose infirmities will not permit him to remain in the 
House for an hour together, was hauled out of the Speaker's room 
just as the division-bell was rung. The success of the Tories was 
proportioned to their exertions. The‘bill was ordered pro forma 
to be brought in, but can hardly be pushed further. It never was 
expected that the measure would be carried-in the present ses- 
sion, but it was got up as one of the means of “ putting the Lords 
in the wrong.” It formed a part of the plan of bombardment with 
which the Peers were threatened by the big talkers before the 
Parliament met: but the Lords only laugh at the little, hissing, 
fizzing noise of the grand Ministerial mortar, whose explosion 
was to have filled them with fear and trembling. Ob, these Whig 
officials are admirable engineers! They point their guns with 
Such perfect skill! Pity it is that the shot falls short of the 
fortress ! 

The Tories say, that because of this virtual defeat on the crack 
Measure of the session, the Ministers ought to resign. These 
modest gentlemen were not so ready when it was ¢heir turn to 
resign. They would do well to recollect that, after all, this is 
the Pex: Parliament. The Tories have no case against the 
Government; but the country has reasonable grounds for dissatis- 
faction that measures of unquestionable improvement, as this one 
ls, receive such indifferent support in an assembly which pretends 
to represent the reople. A dissolution seems to be required for 
this reasen—not to put out one Ministry or push in another, but 
that a mere decided demonstration of public opinion, to whichever 
side it incline, may be obtained., 

The discussion on Monday and Tuesday was nominaliy on a 
motion by Mr. ANDREW JOHNSTON, to the effect that any surplus 
revenue which Church-lands could be made to yield, should be 
applied to the diminution of “ religious destitution ”— that is 
the cant fhrase of theday. Let us admit that on this occasion 
Anprew performed good service. He stripped the hypocritical 


Measure was founded on the sacred obligation to apply Church 
funds solely to Church uses. Mr. JonNsronx’s proposition involved 
nothing like spoliation: it was simply to make the most of eccle- 
siastical revenues for the exclusive benefit of members of the Es- 
tablishment. Lord Stan.ey, though he voted against it, lacked 
assurance to oppose the motion in a speech; and Sir Ronsert 
Pex was obliged to throw aside the “destitution ” argument, and 
take up the cudgels fur the lessees and the Bishops. On worldly 
grounds alone he stood; cant about the poor no longer served his 
turn; his hypocrisy was laid bare. He pretended to think it little 
less than sacrilege to relieve the land from the payment of rates, 
though that was the basis of his own plan! Altogether, Pex.’s 
conduct was most contemptible. 

The debate on the whole was exceedingly dull. Buroerr 
spoke a tissue of Tory platitudes. His mind, or what remains of 
mind, was with his fox-hounds; an allusion to which interesting 
animals and their occupation he contrived to lug into a speech 
about Church-rates!) He sneered at the conscientious Dissen- 
ters, and declared that the real question at issue was the Volun- 
tary principle or the support of a Naticnal Establishment: we 
have already shown that such was not the question which 
Mr. Jounston called upon the House to decide. Mr. Sueis 
replied-to Sir Francis, but not in his happiest manner: he 
performed the easy task of establishing a case of matchless 
apostacy, by quotations from former speeches. Mr. CHarius 
Butter, at great length, and with his usual vivacity, demolished 
the pretence of there being any lack of church-room or of clergy- 
men: the deficiency, he maintained, was in the people, who care 
little for gospel truth and are attached to gin. Lord Joun Rus- 
SELL concluded with a slashing reply both to Pegs and Burnett: 
few of his speeches ever exhibited better debating power, accord- 
ing to the approved method of the House of Commons. But what 
end did it serve? and what impression would the eloquence of an 
angel have made on the dense mass of ignorance, bigotry, and 
selfishness arrayed on the other“side? 

The conduct of the minority on this question is most disgraceful, 
, aver did aay body of men more shamelessly repudiate every 

~eg ‘ke political honesty. They were leagued together 
avowedty to secure plunder. And the melancholy truth must be 
told, that they couldperpetrate this wrong with impunity. They 
know that tl people will not move at present, and that the Mi- 
nisterial exhibition is ‘a mere sham. 


we 





Since our last week’s general notice of the storming of Irun 
by the troops under Evans, detailed particulars have been re- 
ceived. The despatch of General Evans, though rather long for 
the room at our disposal, is subjoined, on account of its present 
interest. It will be seen that Fontarabia capitulated the day after 
Irun was entered; and that the French ecmmander on the Pyrenean 
frontier, when the battle was over, took care of the wounded. 
The despatch is addressed to the Count Lucnana, the Spanish 
General-in-C hief. 

“Trun, May 10. 
“* Most Excellent Sir—I have now the honour to report to your Excellency 
the final result of the operations of the last few days of the corps d’armée in- 
trusted to my command. On the morning of the ]6th instant, the two batta- 
lions of the rebels which occupied Oyarzun abandoned it on our approach to that 
town. The inkabitants, thus liberated, threw open their gates. I Jeft there 
a garrison of 700 men. , 
‘‘The columns continued their march. In thésafterndon we invested and 
commenced the attack on the Fort del Parque ard the fortified town of Irun. 
The enemy’s works proved strong: they defended them firmly. The artillery 
of the Legion were admirably served, but were of too light a calibre. The 
bravery of the troops, however, fought us through all difficulties, and particu- 
larly of the Rifles, Royal Irish, and First British Regiments, under the gallant 
Colonels Fortescue, Cannan, and Shaw. Every street was doubly or trebly de- 
fended by lofty and massive barricades: almost every house was a fortification. 
For about twenty hours the contest continued with almost unabated ardour. 
At ten o’clock on the morning of the 17th, the town was eventually stormed 
and carried. Nearly at the same time, the Fort del Parque surrendered at dis- 
cretion to my Aides-de-camp Lieutenant-Colonels Shelley and Cottoner, at 
the head of some companies of the brilliant Princesa Regiment. 
“ At noon yesterday, the 18th, the fortress of Foutarabia capitulated, Co- 
lonel Shelley and Licutenant Gurrea negotiated the capitulation with much 
address ; and which was very convenient, as it mizht have cost us much time 
and many lives to reduce the place. Ihave placed garrisons in these towns £ 
and have appointed Colone} Parteira, of the Infante Regiment, commandant 
of Oyarzun; my Aide de-camp Colonel Lezama, and Colonel Iturtiza, Go- 
vernors of Fontarabia and Irun, till your Excellency’s pleasure shail be known, 
“ To Brigadiers Chichester and Fitzgerald, who were principally engaged, I 
have to offer my warmest thanks. IT also own my best ackuowledgments to 
Brigadier. General Rendon, commanding the vanguard division, and to the dis- 
tinguished Brigadiers O’Donnell and Santa Cruz. Colonel dé la Saussaye was 
particularly forward and judicious in his exertions; as avas Major Humphrey, 
of the Engineers. No one displayed more intelligence and mtrepidity than 
Colonel Alexander Arbuthnot, in directing the forlorn hope which first pene- 
trated into the town, and which consisted of the light company of the first 
British Regiment, under Lieutenant Pearce, This party was also led in @ 
brilliant manner by my Aide-de-camp Lieutenant-Colonel Wooldridge; by 
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brook and Read, of the Eng'neers, and Atkins of the Rifles. 
Colonel Arbuthnot received a severeainjury fgém.a musket:ball. 

“General Seoane, though sufferi@g fromshis*wounds, etme upom the field, 
and afforded me the benefit of his‘¢ounsel #hd good judgment. It is with a 
peculiar pleasure I convey,to or expréssion of gratitude to 
General Count Harispe, Commander-in-chief of the French forces on his 
frontier, for the cordial and judicious assistance he is always prompt to render 
her Majesty’s army in this province. To General Nogues, the French second 
in command, I am also greatly indebted. 

“ The Sous- Prefect and other civi] authorities were equally obliging in every 
respect. Our cannon and musket ammunition were nearly expended. The 
French ordnance magazines were thrown open to us; hospitals were provided 
for us on the French territory by anticipation, and civil and military surgeons 
appointed to assist in attending the wounded. 

“ It was most gratifying to witness amid the great French people this 
sympathy of feeling in our sacred cause. But how could it be otherwise? Let 
the policy of Governments be what they may, that which has with it the 
wishes of the enlightened of all nations will surely triumph. The good-will 
and zeal of Colonel de Senhilles, the Commissioner of the King of the French, 
were on this as on all other occasi pi , and his assistance to the ope- 
rations always readily afforded. 

** To Colonel Wylde, his Britannic Majesty’s Commissioner with the Spanish 
army, I need scarcely tell your Excellency that I have been on this as on many 
occasions deeply beholden. From this distinguished officer her Majesty’s cause 
has constantly received, as your Excellency well knows, the most valuable and 
important assistance. 

“ [ should not omit to mention the Deputy of Cortes, Don —— Lujan, who 
was kind enough to accompany me on this service ; and Lieutenant Bengon, 
commanding a battery placed on the road, within 150 yards of one of the prin- 
cipal gates, having been disabled by a cannon-shot. Senor Lugan immediately 
volunteered to take charge of the battery, under avery heavy fire. The 
science and bravery displayed in conducting it attracted general observation. 

“ The obstinacy of the rebels, and the number and strength of the obstacles, 
could only be subdued by a variety of personal and devoted exertions ; and this 
2 my apology for thus trespassing on your Excellency with so many personal 

etails. 

«I must not forget to mention also, for your Excellency’s approval, the gal- 
Jant conduct of Colonel O’Connell, the Deputy Adjutant-General of the Le- 
gion; of Colonel Ross, commanding the first brigade; of Colonels Herman 
and Mead, of my personal staff; of Lieutenant-Colonels Hogg, Clarke, and 
Ebsworth, ‘commanding the Eighth, Sixth, and Fourth Regiments; and of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Freestan, and Major Baron Pengold ; also of the ability 
and skill of Dr. Alcock, the Deputy-Inspector, and the officers, Spanish and 
English, of the Medical department; and of Colonel Arbuthnot, commanding 
the second battalion of Light Infantry; of the brave Lieutenant-Colonel Bas- 
caran and Lieutenant-Colonel Pintado, of the same regiment. 

** Of Colonel Shaw, Captain How, Captain Wade, and the officers and men 
of the Artillery, I cannot too strongly express to your Excellency my high ap- 

roval. There is no corps in her Majesty’s army more efficient than this ; and 
Tom truly speak in — terms of Colonel Wakefield and the gallant and ex- 

cellent officers of the First Lancers. 

** I cannot conclude without recommending to your Excellency’s particular 
consideration Colonel Jochmus, the acting chief of staff of this corps d’armée, 
and Deputy-Quartermaster-General of the Legion, as an officer of very high 
and remarkable professional talent and qualifications. 

‘ T have the honour to transmit this despatch by my Aide-de-camp Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Escudero, of Alava; whose good behaviour in this and various 
actions emboldens me to recommend him to your Excellency’s protection. 

«¢ T have now only to express my hope that the execution of this duty which 
your Excellency has been kind enough to intrust to me,may meet with your 
approbation. 

“¢ God preserve your Excellency many years, &c. 
** De Lacy Evans, Lieut.- General.” 

No mention is made of the numbers of killed and wounded on 
either side in the above despatch, but the following list of killed 
and wounded officers is given: Colonel WAKEFIELD, who was 
said to have been severely hurt, is not among them. 

Cuptain de Burgh, Rifles, leg amputated. 

Captain Bezant, Tenth Regiment, dead of wounds. 

Captain Durie, First Regiment, dead of wounds. 

Lieutenant Phelan, Rifles, both legs amputated. 

Lieutenant Wheating, Rifles, killed. 

Captain Hornsly, First Regiment, amputated shoulder-joint. 

Major M‘Duff, attached to Rifles, killed. 

Lieutenant Dupont, First Regiment, right leg amputated, left wounded. 
Captain Linton, First Regiment, severely wounded. 

Major Atkin, Rifles, slightly wounded in the head. 

The statement that the men of the Legion gave no quarter 
after Iran was entered, is partially contradicted, in the following 
letter from Colonel Wy pg, published in the Morning Chronicle— 

«+ Trun was taken by assault by the British Legion about three hours since, 
after an obstinate resistance ; the detached redoubt having surrendered at dis- 
cretion about half an hour before, on perceiving that our troops had already pe- 
netrated into the town. I have great pleasure in bearing testimony on this 
occasion, not only to the bravery of the Legion, but to the manner in which they 
sustained the national character for humanity, in sparing the lives of the gar- 
rison, nearly 400 of whom have been made prisoners, and placed in security : 
in short, none were bayoneted except in the first rush into the town, between 
the first two barricades, notwithstanding the many and recent provocations the 
men of the Legion have received.” 

The expression “ placed in security,” implies, however, that the 
prisoners had been in danger, and must be taken as a confirmation 
of what we stated last week, that the officers protected them from 
the fury of themen. The Phare de Bayonne says— 

*¢ The town was delivered up to a frightful pillage; the English rushed pell-. 
mell through all the streets of which they were masters, and destroyed and 
killed without pity all that came under their hands: more than 150 men were 
bayoneted in this manner. General Evans, General Chichester, and all the 
officers of the English Staff, made strenuous efforts to stop the effusion of 
blood, and, at the risk of their own lives, succeeded in saving 300 prisoners, 
whom the officers nobly protected sword in hand.” 

At Fontarabia, 270 men and 13 officers were made prisoners, 
and seven pieces of cannon fell into the hands of the victors. It 
appears that Fontarabia was strongly fortified, and might have 
been defended ; but it is said that the garrison were disgusted at 
the desertion of them by Don Sgsastian. Considerable uncer- 
tainty still prevails as to the movements and intentions of the 
Don. According to a telegraphic despatch from Bayonne, he 
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pursued by IRRIBARREN; but such is the disorgani 

Spain, that there is reason to apprehend the Cats heen 
changed the seat of war, and that the insurrection may be ke y 
up in Arragon or Catalonia. One reason for the abandonment of 
Navarre and the Basque provinces, is the difficulty of gettin 
supplies of provisions and ammunition ; for it seems that recontie 
the French Commanders have been instructed to execute th, 
Quadruple Treaty with fidelity. The last accounts from Evang 
mention that he had joined Esparrero at Hernani. 


The Portuguese Ministers were defeated in the Cortes on the 
10th instant, on the trivial question of whether they should be 
allowed Under Secretaries or not at the public expense. The 
numbers were 47 to 39; and the Ministry in a body forthwith 
resigned; but agreed to hold their places till their successors 
could be found. It is conjectured that they only avail themselves 
of this defeat as a pretence to escape from a position which want of 
money renders very unpleasant. A loan of about 2,200,000/, is 
required ; and it is apprehended that nothing but necessity wil} 
induce the Cortes to sanction it. 


It appears that the general satisfaction which the amnesty hag 
produced in France does not put a stop to political intrigues, 
There have been several reunions of Deputies hostile to the 
Ministry. The leaders are Guizor, Tu1ERs, and Opittoy 
Barrort; but the two latter, it is supposed, will join forces, 
Guizor musters 177, Tu1eRs 61,and BArrot 40. There are only 
459 members in the Chamber; so that, according to this classifj- 
cation, Ministers are in a minority of 181 to 278. But then, it 
is hoped that the two great sections of the Opposition will not be 
induced to act together, and that the Ministers will at least be 
allowed to finish the routine business of the session, and then a 
dissolution might alter the state of parties. 

The Court is (necessarily) giving offence by excluding many 
who deem themselves entitled to invitations, from the approaching 
festivities at Fontainebleau. The number of guests is limited to 
65; among whom even the Attorney-General is not one. TA.iry- 
RAND has formally declined an invitation, on account of his age 
and infirmities. 


The German papers state that Lord Durnaw has satisfactorily 
arranged the affair of the Vixen with the Emperor of Russia; 
that Nicuo.as is about to take a journey into the interior of his 
vast dominions; and that Lord DurHAm is expected at Carlsbad, 
on his route to England. 





The arrest of M. Kuru, the editor of the Hungarian Manu- 
script Gazette, has created quite a sensation at Pesth; and it is 
stated in a Frankfort paper, that atwa meeting of the younger 
nobility, it was resolved to call a “ general assembly of the states 
of the county of Pesth to adopt measures against such violations 
of the constitution.” The offence of Kurs is said to be an unfair 
report of the debates in the Hungarian Diet, which he perverted so 
as to give them a revolutionary tendency. 








Mebhates and Proceedings in Parliament, 
Cuurcu- Rates. 

In the House of Commons, on Monday, Mr. Bernat reported from 
the Committee of the whole House the following resolution— 

“‘ That, for the repair and maintenance of parochial churches and chapels in 
England and Wales, and the due celebration of religious worship therein, a 
permanent and adequate provision be made out of an increased value given to 
Church-lands, by the introduction of a new system of management, and by the 
application of the proceeds of pew-rents ; the collection of Church-rates ceasing 
altogether from a day to be determined by law; and that, in order to facilitate 
and give early effect to this resolution, the Commissioners of his Majesty’s 
Treasury be authorized to make advances on the security, and repayable out of 
the produce of such Church-lands.” 

Mr. BERNAL moved that the resolution be read a second time. 

Mr. ANDREW JOHNSTON moved an amendment, 

“ That it is the opinion of this House, that funds may be derived from an 
improved mode of management of Church-lands; and that these funds should 
be applied to religious instruction within the Established Church, where the 
same may be found deficient in proportion to the existing population.” 

Mr. Johnston expressed his regret at being compelled on this ques- 
tion to oppose Ministers, whom he was in the habit of supporting, an 
with whose general principles of government he agreed, He approved 
of the plan proposed by Ministers, so far as it went to improve the pr 
perty of the Church ; but he considered that the Church itself shoul 
have the benefit accruing from such improvement. It was a fearful 
reflection, that, if every place of worship within a radius of eight miles 
round London were full, only 640,000 out of a population of two mil- 
lions could find church accommodation. It was unfortunate that - 
this most pressing evil it was very difficult to find a remedy; and he 
was opposed to any plan which would deprive the Church of the means 
she had of providing additional church accommodation. 

Mr. Barnes defended the Ministerial plan ; and, on behalf of hee 
Dissenters, would say, that it would be a healing measure. It 
been said that the Methodists were in favour of Church-rates ; but no 
petition against their abolition had been presented from that body ; 
while, on the other hand, he and others had presented petitions in 
favour of the Government proposition, which had been signed by many 
Methodists. It was not the amount of the tax, but the peice in- 
volved in the payment of the rates, to which the Dissenters main!y 0 
jected. ; 

Mr. Harpy ridiculed the idea that the Dissenters had any cone 
tious objection to a state endowment. Their ready acceptance of the 
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proved that they were not averse to endowments when they could get 
em. é ° ° ° 

ae Howe said, that the Dissenters justly considered it a degrada- 


F ompelled to pay for the support of a Church with whose 
paper eciptine they could not fine. It was a tribute which 
they were called upon to pay; whether the amount was in pence or 
ounds, it was still a tribute. 

Mr. Boatuwick said, the actual question before the House was, 
whether, suppose a@ fund to be created out of the Church property, that 
fund should be applicable to the. purposes of the Church to which it 
belonged. He maintained that it was; and that the present measure 
was neither more nor less than an English Appropriation-clause. 


Mr. Lamsron approved of the principle of the measure; but wished 
protection to be given to the Church lessees, especially the tenants of 
coal-lands, on whom it would operate unfairly, 

Mr. Twiss contended that the Attorney-General’s law respecting 
Church-rates was erroneous ; and that there was a legal obligation to 

y them which the Courts might and ought to enforce. He implored 
the House for the sake of the poor not to diminish the opportunities of 
acquiring the “means of grace and the hope of glory.” 

Sir Rosert Rote (Solicitor-General) fully concurred in the law 
as laid down by the Attorney-General. In spite of Mr. Twiss’s 
rhetorical flourishes, he maintained that all that the Courts could do 
would be to compel payment of a rate legally made— 

The honourable Member for Cardiff (Dr. Nicholl) had stated on a recent 
occasion, that he was in possession of certain manuscripts which established 
the fact that in early times the laws sanctioned the doctrine that, when the 
parish refused to make a rate, the Churchwarden might make it himself. If 
that were really the law, all difficulty on the subject would be removed. But 
it was certainly very extraordinary that, in the numerous discussions which the 
subject had undergone, no one had before ventured to assert that such was the 
law. There was this fallacy which ran through all the debates on this measure. 


Sir Francis Burpett then rose. He was greeted with vehement 
cheers from the Tories, answered by sneering and sarcastic cheers from 
the Ministerial side of the House. It might, he said, be presumptuous 
in him to differ with a law officer of the Crown on a point of law, but 
he could not help believing that the common law rested on common 
sense; and it was most surprising that there should be no means of en- 
forcing what was an imprescriptible right. If that were the case, the 
Court of King’s Bench was bound to find a remedy to redress such a 
wrong. But as regarded the Wesleyans, who formed so large a pro- 
portion of the Dissenting body, there was no objection to pay their just 
debts to the Church. He was averse to the Ministerial measure, because 
it went to subvert a large portion of the property of the country, was in- 
expedient, impracticable, unjust, and interfered between proprietors and 
lessees ; and all this for so small a sum as 250,000. With such a Mi- 
nistry, too, it was impossible to sanction this measure. It had been 
carried by a majority of only twenty-three in that House ; but fortu- 
nately there was another House—[ Loud Ministerial cheers interrupted 
this sentence|—there was another House, there was a check and con- 
trol upon the House of Commons; and this most mischievous, impo- 
litic, and unjust measure, neyery would be carried into practical opera- 
tion. As for Mr. Baines, he talked of the Dissenters as if he carried 
them all in his belly; but it was not the Dissenters at large, only the 
political Dissenters, who addressed themselves to that House. The 
Wesleyans took no part in the clamour. He acquitted the great body 
of the Dissenters, as he did the Roman Catholics, of participation in 
the political agitation that had been got up in favour of a measure 
which rested on calculations which, God knew, were little to be relied 
upon. Then, as to the pretence of the thing— 

Why, men purchased property liable to Church-rates, and they had therefore 
nothing to do with them. Why, the case of these persons might be like those of 
individuals who objected to fox-hunting inthe country, who were so exceedingly 
conscientious and sensitive that they thought the sports of the field were in- 
human ; but, as an elegant pcet said— 

“ Born in the Samian school, may men be nigh, 
Who deem these healthful pastimes scarce humane; 
But, to my mind, and not ungentle eye, 
His mind is pure which knows no fouler stain.” 

Now, he denied the justice of the demand on the part of the Dissenters: he 
denied the policy of the demand, and he thought the mode proposed was most 
objectionable, and for the purposes intended it was likely to be the least effec- 
tive. Then, under these circumstances, and thinking that by this motion the 
Voluntary principle was put to the vote in much too contracted a view, to con~ 
fine themselves to the question before the House, the question was, whether they 
were to adopt the Voluntary principle. Would the House of Commons be for 
the Established Church or not? That was the way in which he put it to the 
House; and be it recollected, that in a former discussion a short time back, the 
Measure only received the sanction of the House (if sanction it could be called) 
by a vote of twenty-three in favour of the Administration. But he felt the ut- 
most confidence in the good feeling of those honourable gentlemen by whom he 
Was surrounded: he had every confidence in their good sense and in the feelings 
of the people of England to support them from without, and he sat down in the 
perfect confidence that this measure never could be passed. But he would say 
a few words with reference to himself. It was with very great regret that he 
felt himself in a eituation in which he was placed in opposition to many honour- 
able gentlemen towards whom he entertained the greatest personal esteem. 
(“ Hear, hear !” and “ Oh!” from the Ministerial benches. ) 

It was a great sacrifice ; but his whole life had been one of sacrifice 
for the good of his country, and whatever pain it cost him he was con- 
tent to suffer in the same cause. “ His gratiora dictu alia esse scio: 
sed me vera pro gratis loqui, meum ingenium non movet, necessitas 
Cogit.” With regard to the amendment, his objection was, that it stood 
between the House and the real question to be decided. He thought 
it time that the people of this country should set themselves against all 
further innovations in the Church, State, or Constitution. 

Mr. Suert said, that from the panegyrics bestowed upon Sir 
*rancis Burdett’s speech by the party to wkich he was so long odious, 
it was evident that the Tories liked the conversion, whatever they might 
think of the convert. But in his opinion, Sir Francis Burdett would 

‘ave been wise to preserve the silence which he had so long judiciously 
maintained, in preference to talking about Dissenters being in Mr. 
Baines’s belly. He looked upon Sir Francis as a noble relic, in which 
Obscene birds had built their nests and beasts of prey had made their 
= If Sir Francis furnished no food for hope, he did for melan- 
choly contemplation; and that too had its uses. The honourable 


baronet was now allied with the party whose leader was Chief Con- 
stable of the Tower, and who were in power at the time of the Man- 
chester massacre ; and he hoped that he should not deviate from Par- 
liamentary rules, if, in reply to his miscellaneous speech, he adverted to 
some passages in the political life of Sir Francis Burdett. Mr. Sheil 
then proceeded to read extracts from some of Sir Francis Burdett’s 
speeches. In 1824, when Mr. Hume moved for an inquiry into the 
property of the Irish Church, Sir Francis Burdett asked to what 
Church was that property given ?— 

*¢ Certainly not to the Church which now holds it, but to another, from which 
it was taken by the State, and transferred to this. As to the arguments, there- 
fore, which have been addressed to the interest of the landed gentlemen, tellin 
them to beware of shaking their own property by suffering that of the Churek 
to be touched, I trust, Sir, that the landed gentlemen in this House have toe 
much good sense to adopt any fear of the kind, and too much manliness not te 
treat such opinions with contempt. If it can be shown that the property of the 
Established Church in Ireland is so distributed as to be a great evil_—if it cam 
be shown that by altering that distribution we shall largely promote the inte- 
rests and happiness of the people, that we shall benefit the public—if it can be 
shown that this property is an enormous grievance ”»— - 

Strong expressions of dissent from Sir Francis Burdett interrupted 
Mr. Sheil ; who said—‘‘ Why, the honourable baronet was Teller with 
Mr. Hume on this division ; and if more names are wanted, thereis that 
of Maurice Fitzgerald—( Cries of ‘“‘ Where was Lord Palmerston?” )— 
and moreover that of James Scarlett. The honourable baronet said— 

“If it can be shown that this property is an enormous grievance, 
will it not be absurd to say that it is not to be touched—that Parliament 
cannot alter the destination of the property of the Church, when it is showa 
that this destination is an alarming evil, and that the alteration will be produc- 
tive of great public good? But, Sir, I will admit, for the sake of argument, 
that Church property is as sacred as private property. Is not the principle om 
which private property is held sacred that of the public good? If the right of 
private property is proved to be an evil to the public, to the community at large, 
private property will no longer be sacred in my estimation ; for the sole end of 
all government, the single reason why any and every right is held sacred, is the 
good of the community. When, therefore, it is argued that we cannot touch 
Church property, that we cannot alter its destination, this does seem to me so 
childish as to be unworthy of an answer, and undeserving even of considera- 
tion.” 

With regard to the Irish Church, let the House attend to what Sir 
Francis had formerly said— 

With regard to the Church of Ireland, the single question is, does that Church 
-do good or evil? Is Protestant ascendaney—for that is what is meant by pre- 
serving the Church—of so much benefit that it must at all hazards be preserved, 
or is it not a curse to the people of Ireland? Even if it can be proved that 
the Protestant ascendancy is not an evil, it does not follow that the Church 
should be protected in all its wealth. But if that ascendancy is the cause why 
all classes have not equal rights—if it prevents the Government from doin 
justice to all its subjects—if it exposes the majority to the tyranny of a sma 
number, and will not allow the nation to be governed by any other principle 
than terror—then, Sir, I cannot consider this Protestant ascendancy as so ne 
cessary to be preserved, or that it is not of more harm than good.” 

In 1834, when Lord Jobn Russell in reply to a question Mr. Sheil 
had put to him, had declared his honest conviction that the revenues 
of the Irish Church were too large, Sir Francis Burdett got up and 
said— 

‘¢ That in the tone of the debate and in the disposition manifested on each side 
of the House, both on the Ministerial bench and amongst the Irish Members, 
he thought he saw for the first time a glimpse of hope of removing what had 
so long been rankling in the minds of the Irish people, and of making that 
union, so important in other respects, a source of strength and happiness te 
both countries. The object appeared to be of such magnitude that all other 
subjects and details shrunk into utter insignificance. He was prepared to make 
as great a sacrifice in a spirit of justice and generosity as any Irish Member ; for 
he felt it was both politic and wise in this country to carry this object into com- 
plete effect. He felt strongly on this subject; for, from an early period of life 
he had been deeply, though perhaps not prudently, implicated in it; but it was 
a subject which was calculated to drive a wise man mad.” 

Now these were the opinions of Sir Francis Burdett on the 6th of May 
1834 ; and what had happened since? Were those with whom he then 
acted, were those with whom he now acted, changed? Were not the 
opinions and language of both the same? With regard to the question 
more immediately before the House, Mr. Sheil said he felt bound to 
assist the English Dissenters to get rid of those bonds from which the 
Irish had been already relieved through the aid of the English Liberals— 

The Member for St. Andrew’s, who imself, a Dissenter on the other 
side of the Tweed—he might call him vinistic Member—deserved 

reat credit for the anxiety he had mani ‘the Episcopal Church of Eng- 
and; but he thought he would on a occasion have done well to have 
looked for a better distribution of the rev of the Church amongst its ministers. 
Where was this prop and embellishment of the Church built on poverty’s everlast- 
ing rock, when it was proposed to add two mitres at an expense of 15,0002. pe 
annum to the right reverend bench? The honourable Member did not come for~ 
ward then and say, ‘* This is monstrous; the people are starving, the people 
want religious instruction.” True it was that the Member for Weymouth did 
remonstrate against those demands, but the Member for St. Andrew's was most 
signally silent on that occasion. He could not understand this anomaly in the 
course pursued by Mr. Johnston. He would, however, give him one authority 
on this subject of ecclesiastical affairs, namely, the noble Member for North 
Lancashire. The noble lord had himself devised another plan for the abolition 
of Church rates; that plan was, however, confined in its operation to Ireland. 
He created a new fund, and imparted a new value to the episcopal estates in 
Ireland. It was true he said tithes should never be abolished, but he did abolish 
Church-rates. Why then, after that, could it be said to be a violation of prin- 
ciple to abolish them in this country? Following that authority, Mr. Sheil 
would apply and extend the principle here, 

After a brief speech from Sir Rosert Incuis, inaudible in a very 
noisy House, the debate was adjourned. 

It was opened on Tuesday by Mr. BrotuErton; who contended 
that the Ministerial measure was likely to produce peace and harmony, 

and said that it was very acceptable to the numerous Dissenters of 
Lancashire. 

Mr. Henry Frrzroy did not concur in the opinion that the Dissenters 
were favourable to the abolition of Church-rates; for he himself, 
though advocating the continuance of Chureb-rates, had been elected 
bya constituency of which the large majority were Dissenters, and he 
found that not only the number of petitions but the number of peti- 
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tioners was much greater for the continuance than for the abolition of 
the rates, 
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Mr. ArtHur Trevor said, that great alarm had been occasioned 
among the tenants of Church property in Durham by the Ministerial 
measure; and he read the following extract from a letter of a well- 
informed person resident in Durham, which confirmed that statement— 

‘ As to the property held under the Dean and Chapter of Durham in this 
neighbourhood, I am sorry to inform you that it has been rendered quite un- 
saleable by the unwise interference of his Majesty’s Ministers; and unfortu- 
nately, those who have mortgages on that property have given notice to the 
mortgagers to pay in both principal and interest ; which cannot at present be 
done, as it is impossible either to put on a new mortgage or to realize the sum 
lent by a sale of the property. So that many industrious and respectable per- 
sons have lost their little all by this measure.” 

Mr. Trevor then argued at some length, that the Ministerial measure 
would be injurious to the Church as well as the lessees of Church 
property. He could not support it without being guilty of a desecra- 
tion of the property devoted to the service of Almighty God. 

Mr. CuarcLes Butter asked gentlemen who would condescend to 
devote attention to the matter in hand, what property was meant 
when the desecration of property was talked of? The present measure 
was one for giving an increased value to certain Church property, and 
for devoting the proceeds thereof to the use of the Church. He thought 
that there was a good deal of force in what Mr. Trevor had said re- 
specting the hardship inflicted on lessees in certain parts of the country 
by adopting an unvarying rule of compensation in every see; but still, 
on the whole, the lessees had reason to be satisfied, and, in fact, by no 
means considered themselves the victims of an act of spoliation. 
But with reference to the main question, he would ask what would be 
the effect of adopting Mr. Johnston’s amendment? It would be the 
erection of a fresh set of churches to be supported by an additional 
levy of church-rates. But was there any occasion for new churches ? 
He would venture to assert that no such necessity existed. In London 
one half of the church-room was not occupied— 

** Desirable as it is that more people should he induced to go to church, I see 
no reason for believing that that end would be attained by giving {more church 
accommodation, or that that accommodation can only be given by building 
more churches. A large proportion of the population of this city never set 
foot within a church. But why is it that they do not? Is it because the 
churches are so full every Sunday, and all Sunday, that these people cannot 
squeeze intothem? Everybody knows that this is not the cause; that of the 
churches of this metropolis, not one quarter are commonly filled or nearly 
filled, not one-half are usually half filled. It is not want of room, but want of in- 
clination, that prevents the people from going to church. Some few churches 
are generally filled; but these are the churches of a few able and popular 
preachers. But by far the Jarger proportion belong to no religious denomina- 
tion, and attend no place of worship. Ignorant or heedless of religion, they 
stay away from church, not because there is no room there, but because the 
prefer the gin-shop. Do you think that the mere aspect of a roomy a th 4 
will certainly tempt such persons to enter it? Some simple man made the 
notable discovery, that the people of London were addicted to ardent spirits 
solely because they hud not a sufficient supply of good fresh water; and he 
proposed to annihilate the gin-shops by setting up in front of each the danger- 
ous rivalry of a pump and ladle. This is just the kind of competition by which 
it is now proposed to empty the gin-shops, trying only churches instead of 
pumps. hy, the one plan was not a whit more chimerical than the 
other. The mass of people who stay away from church relish religion as 
little as water.” 

Mr. Buller remarked that one reason for the smal! attendance at 
church was the decrease in the population of London, in consequence 
of the practice which had become so usual of the London merchants 
living out of town. In Manchester the same custom was beginning to 
prevail ; and such was the shifting and varying nature of the population 
of large towns, that if you built new churches in a populous district, 
it might shortly come to pass that they would be deserted, merely from 
the removal of the persons for whose accommodation they were erected. 
Mr. Buller went into a variety of statistical details to prove, that even 
in the “ regions of destitution” there was a great deal of vacant church- 
room, and that, assuming the estimate of Dr. Chalmers, that one clergy- 
man could take care of from 2000 to 3000 souls, there was a super- 
abundance both of benefices and clergymen in England and Wales— 

“ The fact is, that the superfluity of clergymen in particular districts is quite 
amazing. The diocese of eer contains as many benefices as all Scotland. 
T have taken the trouble of going over the list of incumbents in this diocese, 
and noting the number of souls really under the care of the richest clergy ; 
and I find that 185 beneficed clergymen in that diocese, being one-fourth of 
the whole number, divide an income of no less than 164,033/. and have charge 
of flocks amounting in the whole to 131,107 souls; being an average income 
of nearly 9001. a year, and flock of little more than 700; being 
almost at the rate of 11. 58. e rate in some of the most populous 
parishes in London being from e to eightpence a soul. In the diocese 
of Ely there are thirty-six c¢ n, being also about a fourth part 
of the whole number, whose wh annual income is 44,5587. and whose 


united flocks amount to 39,989 souls, giving an average income of 
1,2382. a year, and an average flock of 1,100 souls; being just about 


11, 2s. Sd. a soul. But the most curious result is that obtained from investi- 
gating the very diocese about which the chief complaint is made, and trom 
which the chief complaint comes—I mean the diocese of London. Now, the 
Report of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners states that there are in this unhappy 
region more than a million of souls with only 139 clergymen to look after them. 
if this be correct, and apply only to the part of the diocese ia London, there must 
be a wonderful compensation in some other parts of the diocese ; for I find from 
the returns that the population of the diocese is altogether 1,791,394; and that the 


a 
ties into Parli tary disc » and especially objected to such 
allusions to the individual opinions of Members as that of Mr. Sheil 
to Mr. Johnston, who was called the Scoto-Cualvinist. He admitted 
that the Irish policy of Ministers had been discussed usque ad nay. 
seam, but still he must remark that their policy towards England and 
Scotland was similar. Sir James then dwelt at length on the alleged 
hostility of Ministers to the Church in Ireland and Scotland ; and ob. 
served that Ministers, in introducing the present measure, had opened 
the first grand battery against the Church of England. He could not 
vote for the motion of Mr. Johnston, for it sanctioned a most unjust 
interference with the property of the lessees, and reduced the Bishops 
to the condition of mere mortgagees and annuitants. He implored the 
House not to lay rapacious hands on the property of the Church, but 
to make it available for bringing into the fold all who were now dest. 
tute and perishing. 

Mr. Sprine Rice thought it a little too bad that gentlemen on the 
Opposition side of the House should complain of the introduction of 
religion into the debate— 

From the time of the formation of the present Government, what had been 
the course taken by honourable gentlemen on the opposite side of the House? 
Why, that every question, however purely civil in its nature, that had been in- 
troduced, they Tad contrived and endeavoured, in some shape or manner, either 
for the purpose of displaying their own ingenuity or for some other un- 
acknowledged purpose, to convert into a question of religion. Every measure, 
however unconnected with the Church in its nature and its enactments, they 
had strived to make appear a Church question, because they well knew that by 
the adoption of that course their own peculiar objects were more likely to be 
effected. 

It was the privilege of Sir James Graham, if he thought proper, to 
accuse Ministers of a design to overthrow the Church; but Mr. Rice 
proudly defied him to make good his accusation. Sir Francis Burdett 
had referred to the House of Lords as a place where the errors of the 
House of Commons would be corrected— 

He could only say, if there were an excitement to be raised against the House 
of Commons in this case—if there were a delusion to be raised within the land 
—if a cry were again to be made—a cry which some gentlemen opposite had 
already suffered by, and by which other gentlemen opposite had triumphed— 
the cry of “ No Popery!”—the cry of “the Church in danger "—if those 
cries were again to be set up, he would not appeal to another place, which he 
was not at liberty to allude to without irregularity, but he would appeal to 
time itself, which was the best test of truth, of justice, and of policy, and 
which had convicted all those men in succession, come from what party they 
might and supported by what influences they might be, who degraded a holy 
and just cause by proetituting it to the vilest of party and political purposes. He 
would appeal with confidence to that test—the test of time, because it always 
did justice. It did justice to Lord Grenville when, in 1806, he first made the 
declaration of an adherence to the principle of a Liberal policy ; it did justice 
to the right honourable baronet the Member for Tamworth, when prosecuting 
the same good principle, although for a time he was made a victim, and was 
subject to the reproach of being held up as an enemy to the Church. 

Mr. Rice then entered into a general defence of the Ministerial 
bill, as one calculated to benefit the Church, and which ought to be 
passed were there not a solitary Dissenterin the land. The opposition 
to it had been got up by the grossest misrepresentation. In many of 
its essential particulars it had been taken from the suggestions of Dr. 
Burton, Mr. Milman, and Mr. Townsend. It wasa delusion to suppose 
that it had the support of Dissenters only; a very large proportion of 
Churchmen were in favour of it. All that the House was now called 
upon to do was to sanction the principle of the Government measure. 
The details might be considered and improved hereafter. _As for the 
motion of Mr. Johnston, he would not discuss it, for he was certain it 
could not be carried. Until this question was settled, every attempt to 
extend religious instruction by means of the Established Church 
would be unavailing. 

Sir Roserr PEEL remarked, that Mr. Rice, like a skilful tactician 
who knew that his position was indefensible, had endeavoured to draw 
attention from it to extraneous objects. The real principle of the 
measure was to relieve the landed gentleman from a tax, and find an 
equivalent for it in the property of the Church. That was the prin- 
ciple—he dared any body to deny it—which they were called upon to 
sanction. Now suppose this principle established in England, what 
would they do with the Dissenters in Scotland, where the land was 
charged with the maintenance of the Establishment? That was a 
question which had never been answered yet. In Scotland there was 
no superabundance of property—no bishops’ lands to seize; and he 
therefore apprehended that the Ministers would shrink from carrying 
their principle into operation in Scotland. It had been urged against 
him that he was willing to relieve landed property from the burden 
which he now wished to fix upon it, because he had supported Lord 

Althorp’s bill— 

He certainly, to some extent, should relieve the land by acquiescing in the 
proposal of Lord Althorp, but in a different degree from that to which he 
should relieve it by taking the equivalent from the property of the Church, be- 
cause the Janded property, if the equivalent were taken out of the public taxes, 
would contribute a material portion. The landed proprietor would contribute 
no small sum out of that sum of 250,000/., or whatever that amount might be. 
To derive the fund from the Church, was to afford an unqualified mitigation of 
| the burdens to the landed proprietor without receiving any substitute. 

But his main objection to the present measure was, that it would 
dissolve the connexion between Church and State. He looked to the 








nunber of resident parochial clergy, including resident incumbents, substitute 
curates, and assistant curates, amounts to 761; so that here there is a clergy- 


man to every 2,354 souls, giving each a flock a good deal less than the manage- | 


able size, according to Dr. Chalmers. Nor are these on the whole insufficiently 
paid, for the average income of incumbents, deducting curates’ salaries, is 344/., 
and that of the curates 100/. The fact is, Sir, that nothing weuld be so easy as 
for the Church to provide for these destitute districts out of the ample resources 
of its overpaid dignitaries.” 

Mr. Stuart Wort ey opposed the Ministerial plan; and quoted 
passages from the works of Robert Hall to prove that that distin- 
guished Dissenter was in favour of an extension of religious accommo- 
dation among the people. 

Mr. Fowett Buxton spoke briefly in favour of Mr. Johnston’s 
motion ; and wished to know whether Sir Robert Peel would support 
& proposition evidently calculated to increase the power and promote 
the usefulness of the Establishment? 

Sir James Gaanam regretted the introduction of religious animosi- 








great principles that were involved in it. The question had been put 
on its right footing by Sir Francis Burdett, whose speech had not been 
| answered by Ministers. Mr. Sheil, indeed, came down to the House 
| armed with Hansard, to prove that there were excellent reasons drawn 
| from authority for disposs: ssing the Church of its property— 

“* No one could be more alarmed than I was by the preliminary parade of 
the honourable and learned Member.’ The moment the honourable baronet 
(Sir F. Burdett) rose, the honourable and learned gentleman came in, tottering 
under the weight of Hansard. He had laid in his instruments from the 
armoury of Hansard. From 1824 to 1834 he had searched and culled ; 4 
he came in, he eyed the honourable baronet as though he were about to make 4 
victim of him. "He really reminded me at the moment of Burke’s rye ary 
of the manner in which the philosophical Jacobins eyed the Duke of Bedford, 
in imagination pricking little dotted lines in bis carcase, and marking out 
the portions for stewing, or roastiag, or boiling. The honourable baronet was 
evidently to have been made the victim of a most tremendous effort of sarcastic 
eloquence. But that noble temple, of which the honourable and learned Mew: 
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ber spoke as the refuge for birsls of ill-omen, is still erect, and its pillars remain 

unshaken by the puny efforts of his pickaxe.” (Cheers and laughter. ) 

Sir Robert referred to the plan of Lord Althorp, the opposition of 
Mr. Hume to that plan, the reply of Lord John Russell to Mr. Hume, 
and the subsequent declaration of Lord John, that in any arrangement 
with respect to Church-rates, provision should be made for the repair 
of churches out of some public fund. The present measure was to- 
tally at variance with that declaration. He could not support Mr. 
Johnston’s motion, because he would not commit an injustice on the 
lessees of Church-property, or interfere with the independence of the 
Bishops. He was sorry that they could not come to a direct vote on 
the question; for he must inform the new Members, so many of whom 
had lately taken their seats on his side of the House, that the effect of 
Mr. Johnston’s motion would be to prevent their coming in the first 
instance to a decision on the real question. He rejoiced, however, that 
the motion had been brought forward by a Scoto- Calvinist— 

He cordially rejoiced in the circumstance—he cordially rejoiced in the union 
between the two Establishments, which was proved by the proposition made 
by the honourable gentleman. The time had passed by er rivalships and 
jealousies between the two Establishments. Their cause was a common one, and 
they ought to be cordially united. The question at issue was this— whether 
establishments were to be maintained, or whether they were to trust to the 
Voluntary principle for the due and proper maintenance of religion. That was 
the question directly involved in the proposition before the House; it was so 
considered by the honourable gentleman—it was so considered by many Dis- 
senters ; and the main ground of discussion was, not the sum that was saved, 
but the principle that was involved. 

Lord Joun Russett hoped, that after what he had heard, Mr. 
Johnston would withdraw his motion, and allow the House to come to 
a vote on the main question. He thought that there was no occasion 
for Sir Robert Peel to taunt Mr. Spring Rice with the irrelevancy of 
any part of his speech— 

“Did Sir Robert forget what so very recently occurred? Did he forget the 
speech made by one of those new Members (Sir F. Burdett) to whom he 
alluded—(A laugh)—one of the weakest and shallowest he ever heard—con- 
taining nothing, or next to nothing, on the subject, but filled with references 
to the conduct of Ministers in Ireiand and Scotland—nothing, in fact, but a re- 
petition of what was before said in the letter to “‘ Dear Mr. Pouncey?” That 
speech was not answered, or attempted to be answered, by Ministers; and for 
not doing so they were attacked that night by Sir James Graham. They were 
attacked because they did not follow the example of one of those young and 
ardent recruits, who entered into a dissertation on their manner of treating Ire- 
Jand and Scotland, for the purpose of showing that they were enemies to the 
Established Church. (‘* Hear, hear, hear!” from Sir Jumes Graham.) 
When the right honourable baronet finished his vociferations, he would proceed. 
He did not complain either of Sir Francis Burdett or Sir James Graham; but 
he thought it not quite fair on the part of Sir Robert Peel to attack Mr. Spring 
Rice for referring in his speech to what Members had said upon former occa- 
sions. If he was not mistaken, the right honourable Member for Tamworth 
himself was the first person who introduced that custom of quotation, which 
had grown since to so inconvenient a length. He recollected that when Sir 
James Graham was in the habit of sitting among them at his side of the House, 
whenever he saw the Member for Tamworth on the other side, with a book in 
his hand, he used to ery, ‘ Oh! here comes ZZansard!’” (A laugh.) 

He believed thet if he were to indulge in quotations, he could find 
the best answer to Sir Robert Peel’s speech of to-night in some of 
Sir Robert’s former speeches. In 1835, Sir Robert and his supporters 
had thought it very right to relieve the land from the burden of Church- 
rates. ‘They held a different doctrine now; and Sir Robert Peel said 
that Church-rates were a burden which the land ought always to bear. 
By the way, there was one argument of Sir Francis Burdett which 
might be worthy of a passing notice— 

It was said by the Member for Westminster that it was most unjust on the 
part of the Dissenters to seek to get rid of the burden of Church-rates merely 
because it would relieve their pookets. The honourable baronet, before he 
wade such an observation, should have considered that the Dissenters not only 
supported their own churches, but even submitted to pay tithes. The Dis- 
senters, it should not be forgotten, were subjected to burdens connected with 
the Established Church, although they had also to maintain their own places of 
worship and pay their own ministers, who preached to them the word of God 
according to their own views. He therefore said, when they did all those things, 
it was most unjust to impute to them that they cared for their own pockets, 
and cared for or regarded nothing else. But this was what, he supposed, Sir 
Francis Burdett. called the cant of patriotism.” (Loud cheers from the 
Ministerial benches.) He must, however, say, that although ‘the cant of 
patriotism ” might be disgusting, the ‘‘recant of patriotism” was still more 
s. (Loud cheers from the Ministerial benches. ) 

In reply to the taunt of Sir Robert Peel about Scotland, he would 
say, that the question had been satisfactorily adjusted in Scotland, but 
in this country it was the source of heartburnings and discord. It 
had been said by Sir Francis Burdett, that the decision of this House 
would be overruled in another place— 

He must say that this reference called up to his mind former recollections— 
¢alled up to his mind the time when the Member for Westminster was a Re- 
former—when he went too far in the measures he proposed, and in the de- 
clamations by which those topics were urged by him. (Cheers from the 
Ministerial ‘benches.) It was then a common thing for the honourable 
baronet to say, speaking of that House, “the gentlemen assembled in this 
room ;"" and when called to order by the chair, to correct himself, by adding, 
“Well, the gentlemen assembled in this House, falsely calling itself the Com- 
mons House of Parliament :” inconsistent as it was, such was the language in 
which Sir Francis Burdett frequently indulged. He had repeatedly said, by 
Way of insult, that that House did not fairly represent the people ; and was it 
to be borne, now that they did represent the people, that he was to insult them 
by telling them that he did not care for their decisions, that he despised their 
Tesolutions, and that he looked to the other House of Parliament for the re- 
Versal of whatever they might do? (Loud cheering. ) 

In conclusion, he would call on the House to pass this measure as a 
measure of peace— 

If they went on, year after year, squabbling in vestries, they might tell them 
that the Church in one place gained a majority of 250 to 240, and in another of 
1,000 to 960; but still they might depend upon it that, if they took pride in 
such victories, they would in the end find, that instead of securing the Church, 
they would undermine its very foundations, and that Churchmen would com- 

ine with Dissenters against it. If they adopted the scheme now proposed by 
the King’s Ministers, they would avoid all this; but, at all events, Ministers had 
brought forward this measure with that view; and if they did not attain their 
ject, they would have the consolation to know that they had done their duty, 


Mr. Jounsron said, he was much disappointed with the reception 
his motion bad met; and, with thejHouse’s leave, would withdraw it. 

Mr. Harvey complained, that when he had risen to address the 
House, Mr. Spring Rice had interfered, in a manner most unusual as 
well as uncourteous in a Minister of the Crown, and succeeded in 
putting him aside, although the Members near him had been desirous 
that he should speak. He gave notice, that he should move an in- 
struction to the Committee to provide for the entire and unconditional 
abolition of Church-rates; and that would bring the real question te 
Issue. 

The resolution was read a second time ; and the main question was 
put—* That this House doth agree with the Committee on the said 
resolution.” 
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Ministerial majority ...... 5 
The announcement of the numbers was received with much cheering 
from the Opposition benches. 
The bill was then ordered to be brought in by Lord John Russell, 
Sir John Campbell, and Sir Robert Rolfe. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BripcewaTer Erxection.~ On Wednesday, Sir Winttam Motss- 
WORTH presented a petition from Mr. R. B. Sheridan, complaining of 
the return of Mr. Broadwood for Bridgewater, on the ground of 
bribery. The petition was ordered to be taken into consideration on 
the 13th of June. 


Gtascow, Patstey, AND Greenock Rattway Bitt. On Wed- 
nesday, the order of the day for the consideration of the report on 
this bill having been read, Sir J. YaRDE Butter moved to strike out 
the clause which prohibited Sunday travelling on the railway. Sir 
Anprew Acnew said he should divide the House in favour of the 
clause. A conversation ensued ; in the course of which Dr. Bowrine, 
Sir Rosert Pret, and Mr. Arruur Trevor, declared their opposi- 
tion to the clause. Sir ANDREW AGNEw withdrew it, announcing his 
intention of bringing in a bill to prohibit Sunday travelling on all rail- 
ways. Mr. Roznerr Srevarr and Sir Roserr PEE. warned Sir 
Andrew that he must not reckon on their support of the bill. The re- 
port of the Committee was agreed to. 

IrntsH Coercion Act. On Thursday, Mr. Saarman CRawFrorD 
moved the repeal of this act, as arbitrary and now unnecessary. Lord 
Monrpetu regretted that he could not accede to the motion, though he 
admitted that the act was at present a dead letter, for the Government 
had not found it necessary to enforce its provisions. He thought it 
advisable to let it run out the term for which it was passed—namely, 
five years from 1835. Mr. Crawrorp divided the House on his 
motion; which was rejected, by 87 to 5. 

Municrpat Act AMENDMENT Bit. Mr. Hurt obtained leave te 
bring in a bill to amend certain portions of the Municipal Act. 


CLams on THE FrENcH ComPensaTion Funp. Mr. Mackinnon 
moved for a Select Committee to inquire into the claims of Mr. D’Arcy 
Talbot and others, for a grant out of the fund paid by France to the 
Government of this country to compensate British subjects for injuries 
committed during the war. Mr. Talbot had received interest, but no 
principal. There was, Mr. Mackinnon understood, 250,000/. in the 
hands of the Commissioners of Woods and Forests applicable to the 
payment of these claims. Mr. Sprinc Rice opposed the motion. 
The 250,000/. had been repaid by the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests, and had been applied by the Trustees of the Compensation 
Fund to the purposes for which it was paid over by France. He ob- 
jected to the interference of Parliamentin this matter. Mr. O" CONNELL 
considered that inquiry should be made; it was very strange that aman 
should receive interest when he had no claim to the principal. Mr. 
Rice declined entering into that question, The House rejected Mr. 
Mackinnon’s motion, by 49 to 39. 

Occupation or Cracow. Lord ,D. ; Stuart moved for copies 
of correspondence with the Russian Brae, and Austrian Govern- 
ments, respecting the occupation of Cracow ; but was interrupted in 
his speech by a motion to “count out” the House, in which only 36 
Members were present, 








The Court. 
Tue King and Queen have been prevented by illness from joining in 
the celebration of the Princess Victoria’s birth-day. The Queen is 
better, though still indisposed; but his Majesty was attacked with 
asthma on Sunday morning, and has not yet recovered. Sir Henry 
Halford is in daily attendance at the Palace. The immediate cause of 
the Royal illness is not mentioned ; but they who recollect the nature 
of the late King’s complaint, will not be very sanguine as to the re- 
covery of William the Fourth from his “asthma.” 
Lord Melbourne, after attending a Cabinet Council in town, went to 
Windsor on Tuesday, and had an interview with the King ; on what 
urgent subject, is uncertain, though the surmise is that it related to 
the Princess Victoria’s establishment. On this occasion the Premier 
had the rare felicity of dining with the Queen. He returned to town 
the same evening. On Thursday, three King’s messengers were sent 
from Windsor with despatches to Lord Melbourne. 
The Levee, which was to have been held to-day, is postponed to 
Thursday next. 





The Hictropalts. 
Wednesday, the day on which the Princess Victoria completed her 
eighteenth vear, was very generally kept as a festival in the Metropolis, 
Most of the great shops were closed the whole or part of the day, and 
the workmen in the manufactories and breweries were allowed a holy- 
day. Neither House of Parliament sat. At night there were splen- 
did illuminations all over London; and the throng of carriages and 
people on foot was immense. It was a beautiful evening for the dis- 
play of gas-lights; though fair and of an agreeable temperature, it was 
dark. There was not much variety in the devices or forms of the illu- 





and would rest satisfied with the part they had taken. ( Cheers. ) 
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of lamps coloured green to imitate laurel, were seen everywhere. 
Although there was no interference of the police as to the direction of 
the carriages, there was not a single accident. We never saw a more 
good-humoured or better-behaved crowd; which, considering that the 
show was scarcely begun till ten o'clock, that the day had been one of 
play, not work, and that there had been racing at Epsom in the 
morning, is saying a good deal for the sound hearts and sound sense of 
the Cocknies. Could the inhabitants of Paris, Madrid, Vienna, 
Naples, or Petersburg, the well-watched subjects of the Continental 
despots, have been as safely left to themselves on such an occasion ? 
There were probably half a million of persons in the streets of the 
Metropolis on Wednesday night. 

At St. James’s Palace there was a grand state ball. A most bril- 
Hiant party was assembled to do honour to the Princess and her 


mother. 

S¢ One detraction alone,” says the proper oracle, the Morning Post, “ rendered 
this festival all but a jubilee—the indisposition of their Majesties, the cause of 
whose absence was a source of general regret. Before ten o’clock, the state 
apartments of the Palace, consisting of the entrée chamber, Queen Anne’s (or 
the ball) room, the grand drawing-room, the throne-room, the King’s closet, 
the banqueting-room, the long gallery, retiring rooms, &c. were thrown open, 
brilliantly illuminated. The Yeomen of the Guard, in their full costume, lined 
the avenues leading to the state apartments; the King’s Pages appeared in their 
state liveries; the Officers of their Majesties’ Houschol! in their official uni- 
forms; and, in every point of etiquette, the Court ceremonial was observed as 
strictly as if the distinguished company were to enjoy the gratification of the 
presence of their beloved Monarch and his amiable consort. 

*¢ The company began to arrive before ten o’clock. Amongst the first arri- 
wals, were the Foreign Ambassadors and Ministers, and those connected with 
his Majesty’s Government. The ball-room and adjoining apartments were 
erowded before eleven o'clock ; at which hour precisely the Royal party entered 
from the King’s closet. The two bands struck up ‘ God save the King ;’ the 
principal officers of the King’s Household, bearing their wands of office, pro- 
eeeded through the suite of apartments to the ball-room, the company forming 
an avenue, and paying their devoirs as the Royal party proceeded to take their 
seats. Her Royal Highness the Princess Victoria was supported on the right 
by her Royal Highness the Princess Augusta, and on the left by the Dutchess 
of Kent. Nothing could surpass the splendour and deep interest of the scene, 
as the Heiress Presumptive to the British Throne advanced, to assume for the 
first time the chair of state, and to preside over an assembly, including the 
principal nobility, rank, and talent of which this country can boast. The Prin- 
eess took the centre chair; the Princess Augusta as representative of the 
Queen, being seated on her right, and the Dutchess of Kent on her left. The 
young Princess appeared, as well as her illustrious parent, highly animated by 
the passing scene. Her Royal Highness, rising from her chair, received the 
congratulations of the Duke of Cumberland and other distinguished persons 
with the utmost grace; and after an interval of a few moments only, the ball 
— with a quadrille; the Princess herself being led off by Lord Fitzalan, 
eldest son of the Earl of Surry, and grandson of the Duke of Norfolk. Her 
Royal Highness subsequently danced with Prince Nicholas Esterhazy, son of 
the Austrian Ambassador. Weippert’s full band of thirty-five musicians per- 
formed in admirable style a variety of new quadrilles, arranged from the opera 
of Malek Adel, and other fivourite compositions. 

* The costumes, it is almost needless to say, were of the most superb descrip- 
tion. Diamonds blazed on every side, rivalling the eyes of the brilliant wearers. 
The majority of the ladies wore plumes; and the coup d’eil of the ball-room at 
midnight was most imposing. The Princess Victoria was attired in a blonde 
dress of British manufacture, over a rich white satin slip, ornamented from the 
waist with blossoms of camelia japonica, the sleeves fastened by noeuds of light 
blue, interspersed with brilliants. Her Royal Highness’s head-dress was plain, 
but extremely elegant. The hair was confined on the forehead by a small ban- 
deau of brilliants, surmounted by a wreath of geranium blossoms and jessamines, 
highly becoming. The Princess Augusta wore a rich white satin dress, a most 
superb suite of brilliants, the diadem magnificent, and lich plumes. The 
Dutchess of Kent was also attired in a white satin and blonde dress, of great 
elegance, the bodice ornamented with valuable rubies of large magnitude, with 
diamond headdress.” 

The Princess had been serenaded at seven o'clock in the morning, 
by Messrs. Wilson, Seguin, Giubelei, &e.; who, with a band of wind 
instruments and harps, assembled under her Royal Highness’s bed- 
room-window at Kensington Palace. Besides the compositions for 
the day, “ God save the King” was sung. In the course of the morn- 
ing, many congratulatory visits were paid to the Dutchess and her 
daughter. The houses im#Mensington were decorated with flags and 
flowers. In the evening, tradespeople had a dinner; and at 
night there were illuminations. 








There appears to have been no Jory dinner in the Metropolis ; 
but the Reformers celebrated the day at the Horns Tavern, Kenning- 
ton. Mr. Clay, Mr. Hawes, Mr. D’Eyneourt, Mr. Sheil, Mr. Ewart, 
Mr. Wason, Mr. Villiers, Mr. Baines, Dr. Bowring, Mr. Edward 
Bulwer, Mr. 'T. Duncombe, and three hundred other gentlemen, dined 
together. In theabsence of Major Beauclerk, Mr. Clay presided. 

* The health of the Princess Victoria, the hope of the country,” 
was given by the chairman, in an appropriate speech ; and drunk amidst 
enthusiastic cheering. 

Mr. Villiers proposed the bealth of “ The Dutchess of Kent,” in 
the best speech we have read for some time—full of matter, and every 
point well put. In these days, said Mr. Villiers, when the old men 
were going backwards, there was not perhaps much harm in the young 
men coming forward ; and for himself, he would not scruple to express 
the joy he felt at the dawn of a bright day which this anniversary pre- 
sented to those who desired by purifying end reforming to strengthen 
the institutions of the country— 

He would cheerfully propose the toast which had been placed in his hands, 
which was to do honour to her to whom, if their expectations were realized, they 
were deeply indebted, for it was the health of the excellent and enlightened 
parent of the personage whose nativity they were met to celebrate. They 
were met to commemorate the attainment of the majority of the personage who 
might occupy the highest post in this country,—who, if they were rightly 
informed, had been trained in principles suited to the day in which she lived, 
and to the country over which she was to reign, and who had been taught to 
understand that the English monarchy was upbeld for the protection and hap- 
piness it was capable of affording to the people at large. That a person should 
occu; y the throne who had been imbued with such principles, he thought a 
chee: ag prospect to those who were ever labouring to accomplish the same 
ends. aud as they were building hope upon this prospect of advancing the 
cause of public improvement, he thought the occasion was not ill-suited to the 
Reformers to state openly to what ends they were steering, and what senti- 





ments were really their own; for they lived in days when apostacy and corrup. 
reo inventing phrases to cover their own designs, and with consistent 
a to impute motives and to their opp 8 which they knew to 

It was said that the Reformers were enemies of the Throne and the 
Church. Let the charge be examined— 

The Reformers do wish to see reforms in the Church. They propose the 
principle on which the reform should proceed—that is, that the property should 
be applied in the manner most fitted to accomplish the objects of a church 
that service and reward should go together—that the anomaly of those that 
work most should be paid least should cease. They complain that the peo le 
want a good parochial clergy, who should be adequately rewarded for thetr nn 
vice ; and that the clergy, from the unequal distribution of the Church propert 
are now in many places rendered inefficient. It is for advocating the cause a 
the working clergy, then, that they are so assailed; for they have lately heard 
from the new Tory organ, that this distribution is perfect as it is; that it causes 
no practical evil; and that it cannot be touched without injury being done! 
But need they be afraid of leaving this issue to be determined by the people, 
who are ever justly and piously inclined? How was he to persuade those who 
sent him to Parliament, that there was no practical evil in the present system 
when thousands were annually drawn frem the property of that town, and ap. 
propriated to some dignitary, who never placed his foot within its church, or 
whose face was not known to ten people in the town, and when the stipend 
allowed to the curate for the charge of thirty-five thousand souls was somet ing 
between 60/. and JOO/ a year? Will any eloquence short of that of the Member 
for Westminster persuade them that there was no practical evil in that? Driven 
to the corner, then, when pressed to establish their charge of disaffection in 
the Reformers to the altar and the throne, they vent forth a tissue of phrases 
and epithets against other projects of the Reformers, which they call visionary, 
un-English, or unpractical. Here, again, let the public arbitrate between 
these exclusive guardians and the Reformers. What is it that the latter are 
ever toiling to obtain? First and foremost, equal government in England and 
Ireland—civil equality betyeen Churchman and Dissenter—freedom to industry 
and commerce—cheap mak segues administration of justice—the education 
of the people, and effective protection to them in the exercise of the franchises 
which they are allowed to possess. Watch the real Reformer in his course, 
and you will ever see him striving for one or other of these objects, and you will 
know his adversary—not by the nickname that he may give himself to delude 
others—but by his determined resistance to most of these objects. 

He would ask any candid Tory to reflect upon the present temper of 
the people— 

Are they the ferocious animals that it was said they would prove if power 
were extended tothem ? Are they so hostile to property as timid men assert 
them to be? Why, what is the boast and vaunt now of that party, but that the 
people have become so moderate in their views lately that they are almost Con- 
servative ? Why, then, if this approaches the truth, what does it prove, but 
that the people may be safely trusted with power; that they become more 
moderate as their grievances diminish ; and that they will not urge their de- 
mands with anger and impatience as long as there is a hope of obtaining what 
they wish by peaceful means? Why do they not try, then, to understand their 
fellow citizens, instead of ever maligning and mistrusting them ? Why do they 
not study their interests, and, in a generous and confiding spirit, seek to pro- 
mote them; for though the people are patient and enduring, let them not for- 
get that there is a spirit within them that will fix the limit of that endurance— 
a spirit which it will be as dangerous to arouse as it will be difficult to allay, 
Let those, then, who are to influence the destinies of this country study the 
character of the people; and whether it be the Monarch, the Peer, or the 
ruler in the Commons, let them remember that the institutions of this country 
have never been endangered by doing justice to the people, but they have been and 
will be endangered by its stubborn and continued refusal. Itis, then, because he 
believed that the interesting and important personage whom they had met to 
honour had been taugh® to understand her future position, and to value and 
appreciate a great and generous people, and that they were indebted for this ad- 
vantage to her much-esteemed parent, that he proposed to them ‘* The Dutchess 
of Kent, and may she live to see her maternal cares rewarded by the affections 
of her daughter and the gratitude of the nation.” 

The healths of the “ Duke of Sussex and the rest of the Royal 
Family,” and of “his Majesty’s Ministers” were received with ap- 
plause. ‘ Mr. Sheil and Justice to Ireland ” elicited a speech from the 
Member for Tipperary. 

“This,” said Mr. Sheil, ‘is but one of the many festivals in which an event 
hailed with joy by England is commemorated. To-night there will be in the 
ancient palace occupied by the Kings of England a vast concourse of the 
splendid aristocracy of this country, to celebrate the attainment by the Princess 
Victoria of that age at which the constitution deems her entitled to form a judg- 
ment of the interests and of the rights of the great people which Providence 
may have appointed her to rule. The proud nobility of England will meet 
around her, and offer her the tribute of their anticipations. *Tis well and right 
that they should do this; and the royal lady to whom these oblations of almost 
premature protestation of devotedness will be made will know full well how to 
estimate the sincerity of those homages of which she will be the object; but 
while she goes through these formalities of the palace, I rejoice that she should 
also be furnished with the proof which such meetings as these will give her that 
she holds a deep place in the affections of the people, and that while this 
auspicious day is commemorated by courtiers in the saloons of royalty, it 18 
also hailed with an enthusiasm at least as real by the great body of the people, 
whose affections are of a value so infinitely greater than the adulation of the 
heartless great, by whom princes are so often treated either as their idols or their 
victims. Be this day a happy one, and of hope for this noble country let it be 
the initiation !” 

Mr. Sheil became more poetical and more Jrish as he proceeded. 
His is the last speech reported; and soon after its delivery the party 
broke up. 

About eighty members of the Reform Club dined together; Mr. 
Ellice in the chair. There was very little speechmaking, but a good 
deal of conversation about the union of Reformers and the happy 
prospects for the good cause in the next reign. Mr. Ellice and Mr. 
O'Connell were mutually civil and complimentary. co 

The provincial papers bring accounts from all quarters of festivities 
on the 24th. In many places wealthy and charitable individuals have 
gladdened the poor with good old English fare; the toils of business 
were suspended, and the day kept as one of general rejoicing. 

alae 


On Thursday, several noblemen and M , 
cluding Lord Harewood, Lord Bradford, Mr. Dundas, Mr. Spierss 
Mr. Clive, Lord Worsley, Mr. Lowther, Mr. Craven Berkeley, Mrs 
Buxton, Mr. Thomas Attwood, Mr. Scholefield, Colonel Seale, Mr. 
Hutt, Mr. North, Mr. Elphinstone, Admiral Troubridge, Mr. Ewart, 
and Mr. Mackinnon, presented congratulatory addresses from various 
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places and associations, both Liberal and Tory,'to the Princess Victoria. 
They were received with grace and dignity by the Dutchess and her 
daughter; and one remarkable incident occurred, which we gladly 
record, as a proof that at Kensington there is something better than 
mere propriety and formality—something which, while it awakens, 
deserves the attachment of the people of England. After Mr. 
Scholefield had presented an address from the inhabitants of Birming- 
ham, adding a compliment to the Dutchess, which she received with 
some emotion, Mr. Attwood read that of the Birmingham Political 
Union, and then, turning to the Dutchess of Kent, said a few words 
in his solemn and earnest manner, expressive of the gratitude and respect 
felt to be due to her Royal Highness for her maternal conduct: the 
Dutchess, no longer controlling her feelings, burst into tears. This evi- 
dence of heart had a more powerful effect ipon those who witnessed, as it 
will have upon all who hear of it, than the most eloquent speech which 
mortal lips could utter. The Dutchess, however, did also give utter- 
ance to her feelings in simple and appropriate words: she said it was 
“a proud duy” for her—and so it was. 





The proprietors of the London University College had a meeting on 
Saturday, to choose Councillors for the ensuing year. Twenty-one 
gentlemen were proposed, of whom nineteen were to be elected. The 
two rejected were Colonel Jones and Dr. Fellowes. A conversation 
arose respecting the acceptance of Dr. Morrison’s Chinese library, 
offered by the trustees on the condition of appointing a Professor of 
the Chinese Language, with a salary of 601. a year, for five years. 
Colonel Jones feared that the funds of the institution were not in a 
condition to justify the acceptance of the library on those terms; but 
it does not appear that any decision was come to on the subject. 

The Vestry of St. Marylebone on Saturday again postponed the 
payment of the demand for the County-rates, on the score that such 
rates are levied by an irresponsible Magistracy, who had refused to hear 
proof of the inutility and waste of the contemplated extraordinary out- 
lay by them of near 30,000/. 


In the Court of King’s Bench, on Monday, the notorious Stock- 
dale, the plaintiff in the cause of “* Stockdale versus Hansard,” applied 
to Lord Denman to dispense with the certificate of the barrister that he 
had sued in forma pauperis : the attorney, he said, refused to sign the 
certificate, being intimidated by the Report of the Committee of the 
House of Commons. Lord Denman innocently asked what the case 
was ? Stockdale informed his ignorant Lordship, that it was an action 
against Hansard for publishing a libel in the form of a Report of a 
Committee of the House of Commons. 

my Denman wished to know on what ground the present application was 
made ? 

" Plaintiff—“ On the ground that the attorney had been intimidated by the 
pers of the Committee.” 
ord Denman—* Has a barrister refused to sign a certificate ?” 

The plaintiff replied that Mr. Curwood had promised, but that gentleman 
was out of town. 

Lord Denman said, the rule of the Court which required the signature of a 
barrister to a certificate that the plaintiff had good grounds of action could not 
be dispensed with, unless some very strong ground were given for so doing. 

The plaintiff again said, that the barrister was out of town, and the action 
was brought in order to save time. 

Lord Denman said, that that ought not to have been done until after the 
certificate had been given. ‘The Court could not do any thing in the matter at 
present, 

In the Bail Court, on Tuesday, Mr. Hill obtained a rule to show 
cause why a writ of mandamus should not be issued to the Church- 
wardens of Birmingham, calling upon them to summon a Vestry for 
the election of Churchwardens for the ensuing year. The ground of 
this application was the arbitrary and illegal conduct of the Rector; 
who, on Easter Tuesday last, had not allowed the proper time for 
polling the rate-payers, but forced his own nominee on the parish. 
Rule granted. 

At the Thames Police-office, on Wednesday, warrants were granted 
against John Daviesand Robert Ray, master and mate of the ship 
Manly, on a charge of inhumanly flogging two seamen. Davies is the 
man who some time ago prosecuted two of his mates for mutiny; but 
the mates were acquitted. 

At the Kensington Petty Sessions, on Wednesday, a gentleman, 
calling himself John Guelph, but who is really a Captain Wood, was 
charged with trespassing in the private part of Kensington Gardens. 
The prisoner declared that he was neither drunk nor insane; that he 
was a brother of the Princess Charlotte, and the son of George the 
Fourth by Queen Caroline: of his right to the throne of England 
there could therefore be no sort of doubt. He promised not to go again to 
the Palace, if his presence were unpleasant to the Princess Victoria. 
His object was to be sent to prison, where the question of his right 
to the throne could be brought to a decision. Evidence was given of 
the general respectability, good conduct, and sanity of the poor man; 
and he was discharged. 


As Mr. Justice Coleridge was proceeding from his residence to at- 
tend his judicial duties in the Court of King’s Bench on Wednesday 
morning, his Lordship’s horse fell, and the learned Judge was thrown 
on the ground. On making inquiries, however, we are happy to state 
that his Lordship has received but little injury.— Morning Post. [ What 
is the matter with the Judges? The other day Judge Parke tumbled 
from his horse. Why cannot they get into a hackney-coach, or a pa- 
tent safety cab ?] 

The Magistrates of Marylebone Office have issued a public notice 
‘cautioning all persons against suffering their dogs to go unmuzzled, 
—— individuals having been bitten severely in the district of Mary- 
ebone. 

John Minter Hart, the swindler, died on his passage to Sydney. 

A fire broke out about ten o’clock last night, in one of the ware- 
houses of St. Katherine’s Docks; but it was got under by one, and 
the damage done is not great. 





EPSOM RACES, 
Extraordinary exertions were used by the stewards and sporting 


and as far as the running went, they succeeded. There were eapital 
horses, and well-contested races; but on Tuesday and Wednesday the 
company was not numerous. We notice, however, the familiar names 
of Rutland, Beaufort, Albemarle, Uxbridge, Anson, Grosvenor, Peel, 
Byng, Payne, Greville, Stanley, Stonehewer, and Crommelin, which 
figure in every Epsom list. ‘The winners on Tuesday were— 

The Craven Stakes—Lord Suffield’s Alfred, rode by Pavis. 

The Surrtey Stakes—Lord Exeter’s Corban, rode by Connelly. 

The Propuce Match—Sir G. Heathcote’s Tawney Owl; (walked over. } 

The Sunry Stakes—Mr. Edwards’s Royal George, rode by Wright. 

The Ersom Stakes—Sir G. Heathcote’s Willesden, rode by Chapple. 

On Wednesday, 

The Ewext Stakes—won by Colonel Peel’s Zenana, rode by Pavis. 

The Croypon Stakes—by Lord Exeter’s Gauntlet, rode by Mann. 

The Surron Stakes—by Colonel Peel’s Clifton, rode by Pavis. 

The Woopcore Stakes—by the Duke of Rutland’s Hawker filly, rode by 
Pavis. 

The Gotp Cur—by Captain Gardner’s Magician, rode by Pavis. 

The following also started, but were not placed—Col. Peel’s Fantastic, 3 years; Mr. 
Osbaldiston’s br.c. Mic-Mac, 3 years; Lord Chesterfield’s Edgar, 3 years; and Mr. 
Brown's Cornborough, 3 years. 3 tol against Magician, 3 to 1 against Fantastic, and 
4 to l against Edgar. 

The running for the first mile was made by Edgar, Magician then took it up, fol- 
lowed by Adrian and Mic-Mac, and maintained it till near the Grand Stand, where 
Adrian began creeping up. A few yards further he was at Magician’s quarter, and a 
stride or two from the chair at his head—a very severe race, euding in a dead heat. 
Mic-Mac was so good that his owner decided on starting him for the Derby. The 
betting on the second heat was 2 tol on Magician. Adrian made all the running to 
the distance, where Magician challenged, and they ran abreast until within a stride or 
two of the chair, where Magician made a desperate effort, and won by a neck, after 
one of the most interesting aud closely-contested races ever seen on this or any other 
course. 

On Thursday, the race for the Derby Stakes drew, as usual, an im- 
mense multitude to Epsom. The Grand Stand was crammed; andthe 
ground thronged with a motley assemblage of Cocknies in carriages of 
every description, on almost as great a variety of quadrupeds, and om 
foot. Previously to the start, the betting was as fullows— 

7 to4 against Rat-trap (taken), 7 to 2 against Caravan (taken), 11 to 2 against 
Mango, 6 to 1 against Hybiseus, 16 to 1 against Wisdom, 25 to 1 against Benedict, 30 
to 1 against Dardanelles, 40 to 1 against Mahometan, and 40 to 1 against Phosphorus 3 
no others named, At one time 9 to 2 was taken about Hybiseus, and 25 to 1 about 
Dardanelles. Very little was said about Phosphorus, who was known to be lame om 
Wednesday, the only doubt being, not whether he would win, but whether he would 
run. Wintonian did not start. 

It will be seen that the odds against Phosphorus were forty to one = 
now for the race— 

“Only two false starts occurred; at the third they went off in excellent order, Norgrove 
being the only horse that did not get away with the ruck (not that this affected his 
chauce, for his best friends do not venture to say he would have had any prospect of 
success had he been off first instead of last), Pocket Hercules took the lead at first- 
rate speed, followed by Caravan, Phosphorus, Wisdom, Beuedict, Rat-trap, Mahomedan, 
and Mickle Fell; the others, with the exception alluded to, being well laid up, They 
preserved this order of running at so great a pace that at the top of the hill the ragged 
ones were observed to drop off; for instance, Critic, Norgrove, Spavina, and Sir 
Frederick were already beaten. Pocket Hercules maintained the running a few strides 
more, and then gave up to Caravan, whoimproved the pace, and made the tailing more 
rapid and decisive. Phosphorus now laid second, having with him Wisdom, Mahometan, 
Hybiseus, Rat-trap, Benedict, Dardanelles, and Mango, They came in this order 
round the turn; nor was there any change of moment till they reached the road, where 









Phosphorus and Caravan were in frout; the others lived with them a few yards, but 
Rat-trap was already in difficulty, and the rest in no better plight. A distance and a 
half from home, Phosphorus and Caravan went away from the ruck, the former with a 
trifling lead, but both looking so well that it was impossible to say which had the best 
of it. They continued so till close upon the chair, each stro ng gallantly, Phos- 





phorus winning in the last two or three strides by half a length, after a race equal im 
interest and severity to the celebrated one between Mundig and Ascot. Four or 
five lengths behind the two were Mahometan, Hybiscus, and Dardanelles, 
each claiming to be third, ‘There was much difference of opinion on the subject 


amongst the lookers-on, but it appeared to us that Mahometan had the best of it. Bee 
hind this lot, and well up with them, were Mango, Wisdom, Rat-trap, and Benedict. 
These formed the first ruck of beaten horses; next to them came Pocket Hercules, and 
then the tail, of which Critic and Norgrove were the last. The pace throughout was 


tremendous. Value of the stakes, subject to the deduction, 3,450/.; beyond this, the 
winning party are not supposed to have netted much, the Aurse’s lameness having in- 
duced them to lay off if they could, ‘There is no reason to expect that the settling will 
be very heavy. It would have been otherwise had Caravan or either of the other fa- 
veurites sent his head in first.” 

So the official statement of the race is— 

The Dersy Stakes of 50 sovs. each, h. ft., for 3 years old colts, Sst.71b.; and fillies, 8st. 
2Qib, Last mile and a half, ‘The owner of the second horse to receive 100 sovs. out 
of the stakes, and the winner to pay 100 sovs, towards the expenses of additional 
police officers, (131 Subscribers.) 

Lord Berners’s Phosphorus, by Lamplighter........ Or everccceerecs (G. Edwards) 1 
Lord Suffield’s Caravan, by Camel, out of Wings .....0-eee.-eeeeeeee -e+-(Pavis) 2 
That a horse lame on Wednesday should win the Derby on Thursday, 
seems to be almost miraculous ; but we dare say that sundry lords, gen- 
tlemen, and jockies, understand perfectly well how the lameness was 
occasioned, and how the recovery was effected. To them it must seem 
a very simple affair. 

The other races on Thursday were— 

The AsutTEAp Stakes—won by Colonel Peel’s Zenana, rode by Nat. 

The Sweerstakes—by Captain Gardner’ssister to Zenana, rode by Nat. 
Yesterday, the attendance was respectable, but thin. The principal 
race, for the Oaks Stakes, did not excite much interest. 

The Oaxs were won by Mr. Powlett’s filly by Priam, rode by Holmes, and 
beating Chapeau d’Espagne, Velure, and ten others. The stakes are worth 
2,375l. The betting was 7 to 1 against the winner, Chapeau being the 


favourite. 
The Memser’s Plate was won by Captain Gardner's Ethilda, rode by Nat. 
The Dexsy and Oaxs Plate—by Lord Exeter’s Champion, rode by Mann. 





Che Country. 
Mr. Ryle, M.P. for Macclesfield, has written to his constituents to 
inform them that he does not intend becoming a candidate for the re- 
presentation of the borough at the next election. [Now let the Mac- 
clesfield Liberals return a fitting colleague for Mr. Brocklehurst. } 
Mr. Howard, of Greystock Castle, has consented to allow himself to 
be put in nomination for the Eastern Division of Cumberland, to re- 
present it in the next Parliament.—Cumberland Pacquet. 
The action brought against Messrs. Dundas and Kelly, in the Court 
of Exchequer, for the expenses of the Ipswich election petition, has 
been compromised by the defendants paying 4,550/, in full of all 
demands.— Suffolk Chronicle. [For how much will Mr. piano-fifty 
Broadwood be let off ?] 








gentlemen to make the races at Epsom this year remarkably good ; 
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IRELAND. 


Meetings of the gentlemen interested in the charitable institutions of 
Dublin were held by adjournment in the Mansionhouse of that city on 
Saturday, Monday, and Tuesday, for the “ee tee of taking into consi- 
deration the experiment about to be made by Government for the relief 
of the poor in Ireland.’ Resolutions were passed, approving of the 
principle of a Poor-law, but objecting to that provision of the bill 
which restricts the relief afforded to the workhouse. A _ resolution 
respecting the desirability of introducing a law of settlement was pro. 
posed, and the meeting again adjourned for its consideration. 

The tithe campaign in the Dublin Court of Exchequer was reopened 
on Monday, the first day of Trinity Term; when a “ rebel,” who was 
sixty years of age, was brought up and committed to prison, and several 
orders for inhibition of service, in consequence of the violence of the 
people to the process-servers, were granted. 





SCOTLAND. 

In our second edition last Saturday evening, we communicated from 
sources of our own, ample information—at that time wanted in Lon- 
don—on the proceedings of Glasgow for filling up the vacancy in the 
representation. The choice of the united Reformers fell upon Mr. 
John Dennistoun, brother of the stanch Liberal Member for Dumbar- 
tonbire. Mr. Dennistoun, in responding to this call, issued an ad- 
dress avowing himself the advocate of Ballot-voting, Triennial Par- 
liaments, Suffrage-extension, Peerage-reform, and the abolition of the 
Corn-laws. According to their custom, the Tories circulated slanders 
against the Reform candidate: they in particular trumped up a ridi- 
culous story about his having burnt the Bible. Mr. Dennistoun gaye 
the lie to this story; and three of his friends traced it to the printer of 
a placard—who had it from a Mr. Ewing—who had it from a Dr. 

acconcchie—who could not tell where he heard it, and would not 
father it himself. This is a specimen of the manner in which the 
Torics are carrying on the warfare. Their candidate is Mr. Mon- 
teith the Younger of Carstairs; for they set aside poor Mr. Colqu- 
houn, to the mortification of the Church party. Mr. Monteith was 
brought from Torquay, where he had been staying, and arrived in 
Glasgow on Tuesday night. It seems that this young gentleman 
passed as a Radical at Cambridge, and he admits that he sup- 
ported the Reform Act. The only reason suggested for his 
change of opinions is, that Sir Robert Peel “put up” at his 
father’s house on his yisit to Glasgow. In his speech to the 
electors, young Mr. Monteith gave as a reason for restricting the 1izht 
of voting, that the suffrage was not a privilege, but a burden, which 
ought not to be imposed upon anybody as long as the existing consti- 
tuent body did its duty. A bright genius this Mr. Monteith seems to 
be: if the franchise is a burden, it ought to be equally shared. The 
day of nomination was Thursday, and the election was to take place 
yesterday. ‘There was a good prospect of Mr. Dennistoun’s success. 


The General Assembly of the Church of Scotland met on the 18th; 
and the intolerant party elected their candidate, Dr. Gardiner, to 
the Moderator’s chair, by the overwhelming majority of 262 to 59 over 
his competitor, the Liberal Dr. Lee. 

The Aberdeen Herald has taken some pains to enlighten the public on 
the subject of the distress in the Scottish Islands, of which we hear so 
much. It would seem that starvation exists, if at all, in the midst of 
plenty. From Kirkwall, one of the ports to which the charitable 
people of Aberdecn have been sending oatmeal, sced-bear, and pota- 
toes, extensive shipments of provisions, bear, and oats have been made. 
A vessel despatched from Aberdeen with seed and provisions, waited 
three or four days at Kirkwall before the people would condescend to 
get out her cargo! In other respects, the statements in the Aberdeen 
Herald confirm the view that we took of this matter when the call 
upon Southern sympathies and purses was first made. Charity has not 
begun at home. 





Mliscellanecus. 


Sir Francis Head, Kniglit, is promoted to the rank of Baronet, as 

a reward for packing a Parliament in Upper Canada; and the 
Morning Chronicle announces the circumstance with approbation. 
Now, all that the public know about Sir Francis is that he found the 
Parliament in Upper Canada intractable; that he dissolved it, and 
somehow managed to get one to his liking. Very respectable men from 
Upper Canada came over to this country just at the close of the last 
session of Parliament, and charged Sir Francis with having gained his 
majority by bribery and other unlawful means. ‘The persons alluded 
to requested an interview with Lord Glenelg to state what they 
knew. Lord Glenelg would not see them: he did not think it 
worth while to examine intelligent men from the colony—he was 
already so well informed on Canadian subjects; but he prevailed 
upon them to state their charges in writing. These charges he 
sent over to Canada, and called upon Sir Francis to reply to 
them. Sir Francis sent his reply, which is delared to be satisfactory. 
To be sure it is satisfactory. Is Sir Francis Head a complete booby ? 
Is he such an ass as not to pick out his own witnesses, and make them 
say what suited his purpose? He may not have done this: Dr. Dun- 
combe and Mr. Baldwin, though trusted by their fellow citizens, may 
be scoundrels or random-ialkers; but it would have been decent at all 
events to wait until the defence of Sir Francis Head had been pub- 
lished and scrutinized in Upper Canada, before deciding, with ‘ breath- 
less haste,” that he was right and his accusers wrong,—that his wit- 
nesses were to be believed, and the testimony of his accusers stigmatized 
. as false. At all events, since it appears (for this will not be denied) 
that there is a very numerous party in the province who look upon Sir 
Francis as the unscrupulous tool of a Downing Street bumbureaucrat, 
it would have been prudent to have avoided a gratuitous insult to that 


party. 

The King presented the Princess Victoria, on her birth-day, with a 
magnificent grand pianoforte, made by the Member for Bridgewater, 
of the value of two hundred guineas. 

By thedeath of Sir Alexander Hope, which took place on Friday 
last week, at Chelsea Hospital, the appointment of Lieutenant- 





Governor to the Hospital, and the Colonelcy of the Fourteenth Reg 
ment of Foot, become vacant. 

No sooner has the report of the Committee of Privilege, arising 
out of Lord Denman’s address to the Jury in-the case of “ Stockdale 
versus Hansard,” been published, than a second action, we learn, is 
brought by Mr. Stockdale against Mr. Hansard, the printer, fora 
libel, grounded on the publication of it !—Morning Chronicle. [Now 
let Lord Denman “ show fight,” and stand up for law and liberty. ] 

Dr. Gilbert, of Brazennose College, Oxford, has withdrawn the 
notice to the students of his college, prohibiting them from attending 
Dr. Hampden’s lectures. It seems that the Bishop of Salisbury, as 
well as the Bishop of Lichfield, refused ordination to applicants who 
could not produce the certificate of the Regius Professor of Divinity, 
The foolish and discomfited Doctor says that he has been met by “a 
power which he did not expect, and will not oppose.” He has, how. 
ver, managed to inflict a very serious injury on many young gentlemen 
committed to his care. 

The sum of 3001. has been subscribed by the United Service Club 
towards the erection of a new church in the parish of St. James, 
Rumour says that the motion to this effect, which was made by Lord 
De Grey, produced an animated discussion, in which Sir H. Vivian, 
Sir T. Troubridge, Sir R. Ferguson, and other naval and military offi- 
cers connected with our Church-supporting Administration, distin. 
guished themselves by opposition to the grant. The vote was, how. 
ever, ultimately carried; his Majesty's Ministers in the Club being left 
in a minority of 88 to 124.—Morning Herald. 

The Herald says that the members of several other clubs were ap- 
plied to by the Bishop of London for subscriptions ; but they refused, 
and some of them in not very courteous terms; whereat the Herald 
whines and preaches. 

The rumoured marriage in high life between Lord Frederick Bean- 
clerk, the brother of the Duke of St. Alban’s, and the wealthy Miss 
Brown, is entirely broken off. Many causes are assigned. — orning 
Herald. 

The Carlton Chronicle, a weekly ricketty bantling, which has been 
advocating Tory principles for almost a year past, gave up the ghost 
last week. It had great pretensions, and, like all pretenders, it would 
have gone out of the world unknown but for this passing notice, which 
may be considered its epitaph.— Globe. 

The Opera-house on Thursday was a scene of the griatest con. 
fusion, in consequence of the majority of the subscribers supposing it 
was one of their subscription nights,—a mistake which probably arose 
from some peculiar wording of the advertisements. From eight o'clock 
until half-past nine, parties continually arrived to occupy their boxes, 
which, however, they found were let to_ others: and the earriages 
having generally driven away after setting down, nothing could exceed 
the inconvenience and confusion among the disappointed subscribers. 
Within the theatre also discord reigned instead of harmony. The 
promised Don Giovanni had been changed to the Cenerentola, in con- 
sequence of the indisposition of Madame Grisi, and the audience were 
loud and boisterous in their indignant disappointment.—Morning 
Chronicle. : ’ ¥ 

The Fourteenth Report of the Committee on Public Petitions, 
delivered yesterday morning, brings the statement of petitions pre- 
sented this session down to the 2d of May, at which time the 
total number amounted to 6,139. The petitions against the pro- 
posed Church-rate regulation measure amounted to 2,642, with 
253,613 signatures, and those in favour of the plan to 1,505, to which 
448,945 signatures were attached. It appears from this statement, 
therefore, that, up to the 2d of May, though the petitions against the 
measure exceeded by 1,137 those in favour of it, the number of signa- 
tures to the petitions favourable to the Ministerial plan exceeded those 
against it by 195,332. The petitions in support of the bill for the 
better observance of the Lord’s-day amounted to 186, with 23,233 
signatures; for the abolition of tithes in Ireland 252 petitions, 130,822 
signatures; in favour of the Irish Corporation Bill 322, signatures 
154,615; and for the amendment and repeal of the Poor-law Act 171, 
signatures 164,770. 





A strong feeling has been excited at Boulogne by the resolution of 
the French Government to deprive the British residents of the assis- 
tance of English medical gentlemen. The prohibition is to extend 
against any English physician whatever going there to practise. If this 
resolution is persisted in, the effects must be very injurious to Boulogne, 
which has hitherto been the resort of so many English families, and 
where they have spent large sums of money, who will very soon quit 
the place if they are deprived of English medical attendance. 

General Jackson is said to have been ruined by the failure of a Ten- 
nessee bank. His draft for six thousand dollars-on a Baltimore house 
had been protested. 


POSTSCRIPT. 
SATURDAY. 


A Paivy Council is to be held at Windsor to-day, at two o'clock. On 
Thursday the King was worse, but he is said to have rallied yesterday. 


= 








Accounts from Spain mention that all is quiet again in Tarragona. 
The Queen Regent and the municipal authorities of Barcelona have 
publicly returned thanks to the Commanders of the British and French 
naval forces, by whose mere appearance the disturbers in that city 
were awed into submission. The Carlists are said to have takes 
possession of the villages in the neighbourhood of Valencia. The 
movements of the Christino forces will, it is hoped, prevent Dor 
SepasTIAN from crossing the Ebro. 





The discussion of the Irish Poor Bill in Committee occupied the 
Commons for the greater part of last night. Altogether, thirty-five 
clauses were disposed of. The Liberal Members expressed much dis- 
satisfaction with the 24th clause, which makes the Magistrates ex 
officio Guardians of the Poor. Ministers and the Tories erongy 
supported the clause; which, Mr. O*CoNNELL declared, would 0 
itself prevent the good working of the measure : five amendments were 





moved with a view to qualify its evil consequences, but they were all 





shinies 
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rejected : three of them were pressed to a division, and negatived by 
majorities of 61 to 28, 58 to 23, and 50 to 32. These numbers show 
that this most important measure is receiving attention from less than 
one-sixth of the House. 

Lord Joun RussEtu gave notice, that on Thursday next he should 
move for a Select Committee to inquire into the mode of letting 
Church-lands by Bishops and Ecclesiastical bodies, with a view to 
ascertain whether an increased value cannot be given to such property 
without injury to the lessees. He also stated, that until the evidence 
to be given before the Committee should be in the hands of Members, 
the Church-rate Bill would not be brought in. For this session, then, 
we may say vale! to the Bill. 

That very silly person, Sir James GraitaM, came down to the 
Hotise last night bigger than usual with a mighty discovery. By an 
Act passed in 1833, it is declared that writs for the elections of Mem- 
bers of Parliament shall be forwarded by the Postmaster- General by 
mail or post; but Sir James Grauam had information from Glasgow, 
(which he said he could not believe, ) that the writ for that city was ab- 
solutely forwarded by express! How could that be, and whose fault 
was it? A discussion ensued; and the country will be startled at the 
disclosure, that Mr. Epwarp Joun Stan ey, Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, actually directed the Post-office people to forward the writ with 
the “utmost expedition,” and they sent it by express to Glasgow. 
The Postmaster- General must be impeached, for forwarding the writ 
with too much celerity; since, unhappily, the act imposes no penalty 
for this crime. The whole affair is to undergo inquiry on Tuesday 
next; to which day the House was adjourned, as on Monday the 
birth-day of the poor old King is to be kept. 

Mr. Roexuck gave notice, that on Tuesday next he will call the 
attention of the House to the state of the nation. 

The Lords last night did mischief. The Dublin Police Bill was 
in Committee; and they rejected, bya majority of 28 to 17, the second 
clause, which authorizes the Lord- Lieutenant to extend the operation 
of the bill to a circle of eight miles round Dublin. Lord Duncannon 
then abandoned the measure. Lords FirzceraLp and ELLENsoroucu 
grumbled, but Lord Duncannon would not go on. The Lynpuursr 
game is begun. No Government measure with which party politics 
have any connexion is to pass, 





MONEY MARKET. 
Stock ExcHanceE, Fripay AFTERNOON. 
Notwithstanding that the settlement of the May Account has occurred in the 
eourse of the week, the business transacted in Consols, and generally in the 
English Funds, has been unimportant. As usual, the Account-day was cha- 
racterized by a scarcity of stock, though not to the extent to which that 
scarcity has on some previous‘occasions existed ; the Continuation, or premium 


‘paid by the speculators for carrying over their stock till the 2Ist July, the 


period fixed for the settlement of the next Account, varied from 4 to 4 per cent. ; 
or in other words, the holders of stock were enabled to borrow money on it at 
afrate of interest varying from } to 14 per cent. per annum. The price for 
Account has declined about 3 per cent. this morning. The depression is attri- 
buted partly to an understanding that the King’s health is in a very precarious 
state—partly to the revival of the old story of disputes with Russia on the 
worn-out subject of the Vixen. There is also a greater supply of stock to-day 
than on the Account-day: the Continuation has slightly increased, and the 
holders of stock are giving a higher rate of interest than on Wednesday—3 per 
cent. being now the current rate. Exchequer Bills have been in demand, and 
the premium is from 3s. to 5s. higher than last week. 

In the Foreign Market, Spanish Stock has been again the subject of one of 
those sudden depressions to which this species of security has so frequently 
been subject. The closing price of Active Stock on Saturday afternoon, was 
26; and on Monday morning, the first price at the opening of the market was 
25; the price declined in the course of the day to 244, and has since fallen to 
233: the quotation of to-day may however be cited } per cent. above the 
lowest price. This depression has been mainly produced by the movement of 
the Carlists, who by abandoning at the moment of attack the whole of their 
fortified line, and carrying the war into the country bordering upon the Ebro, 
have placed themselves much nearer to Madrid than the main body of the 
Christino forces. 

The Portuguese Securities have fallen nearly 2 per cent., in consequence of 
the political change which has occurred in Lisbon. The arrangements, how- 
ever, for the Dividends upon the Bonds, will not, it is believed, be affected by 

ese events, 

The Dutch and other European Securities have not varied materially. 

The Railway Shares are (with the exception of those of the Southampton 
and Greenwich, both of which still continue heavy) materially improved ; the 
London and Birmingham having risen the most. We are not aware of any 
new feature in this undertaking to which the rise should be attributed; but 
are inclined to refer it to the cessation of those sales by which the market has 

n so long overborne. 
Saturpay, TWELve o’ciocK. 

The only fluctuation which has occurred this morning has been in Spanish 
Stock, which is 3 per cent. higher than yesterday, in consequence of a similar 
— having occurred in Paris on Thursday. 

ailway Shares are rather lower: London and Birmingham 41 to 43 prem. ; 
Great Western 1 to 2 prem.; Greenwich 4 to 3 dis. ; Southampton 23 to 22 
3. 








3 per Cent. Consols, sellers... 903 91 Danish 3 per Cents. ........ 72 73 
Ditto for Account, buyers.... 91} Dutch 24 per Cents ...... ove 52H 
3 per Cent..Reduced ........ 893% 99 Mexican 6 per Cent......... 234 
New 34 per Cent Anns ex.div 993 3 Portuguese Regency 5 p. Cts. 47 
Bank Stock....... cccccecre Ditto 3 per Cent. ,......... 29% 





Ditto 5 per Cents 1836 Scrip. 50¢ 
Prussian (1818)5 per Cent... —— 
Russian (1822)5 per Cent... 1084 
Spanish (1835) 5 per Cent... 23% 24 


India Stock ...... eorcces see 
Rxchequer Bills..........6. 95 37pr 
Belgian 5 per Cents ex. div... 100¢ 
Brazilian 5 per Cents....... 84 
THE ARMY. 

'Orvice or Orpnancs, May 22.—Corps of Royal Engineers—Gent. Cadet W.C. 
Menzies to be Second Lieut.; Gent, Cadet E. Reynolds to be ditto; Gent. Cadet R. 
M. Laffan to be ditto, 

Royal Regt. of Artillery—Gent. Cadet R. H. Crofton to be Second Lieut. vice Benn, 
promuted ; Gent. Cadet M. Smith, to be ditto, vice Mundy, promoted; Gent, Cadet 
W. J, P. Wade to be ditto, vice Fitzgerald, promoted. 

War-orricz, May 26.—2d Regt. of Drag. Guards—Cornet J. Lindsay, from the 
Light Drags. to be Cornet, vice Charlton, who retires. 3d Regt. of Light Drags.— 
H. H. Bradshaw, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Lindsay, appointed to the 2d 

drag. Guards ; Veterinary Surg. G. Edlin, from the 7th Light Drags. to be Vet. Surg. 
Vice Lowes, dec. 7th Light Drags.—Cornet C. H. Wyndham to be Lieut. by purchase, 
Vice Daly, who retires; J. M. Hagart, Gent. to be Cornet by purchase, vice Wyndham ; 
G, Johnston, Gent. to be Vet. Surg. vice Edlin, appointed to the 3d Light Drags.— 
Light Drags.—Lieut.G. O. Gavin to be Capt. by purchase, vice Guest, who re- 

tires ; met R. A. Yule to be Lieut, by purebase, vice pnt sa MN. Gwyune, Geut. to 











be Cornet by purchase, vice J. C. R. We, wlin. who retires; T. F. Powell, Gent. to be 
Cornet by pA sory vice Yule. Neots Fus:. ‘** pees ig es tm and Capt. Hon, C.B. 
Phipps to be Capt, and Lieut. Col. by purchase. ther 2 cy ins. who retires; Ensiga 
and Lieut. J. B, Wall to be Lieut. and Capt. by pur Me vice Phipps; Hon, J.C, P. 
Murray to be Ensign and Lieut. by purehase, vice Wall. 19th Regt. of Foot -Ensigu 
J. D. Simpson to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Freeman, «ho rotire s; R, Sanders, Gent, 
to be Ensign by purchase, vice Simpson. 29th Foot—Major W. N. Hutchinson, from 
the 76th Regt. of Foot, to be Major, vice A. Fraser, who retires upou half pay Upat- 
tached. 34th Foot—B. Rooper, Gent to be Easiya, by purchase, vice Judze, who re- 
tires. 37th Foot—Gent. Cadet W. Hamilton, from the Royal Military College, to be 
Ensign, without purchase. 36th Foot—Lieut. W. Lacy to be Adjt. vice Campbell, who 
resigns the Adjutaney omty. 76th Foot—Major G. H. Dansey, from the half-pay un- 
attached, to be Major, vice Hutchinson, appvinted to the 53th Regt. of Foot. : 
Brevet —Major G. H. Dansey, of the 76th Regt. of Foot. to be Lieut.-Col, in the 


Army. 





POLITICAL CARICATURES. 


Tue Tory triumph in Westminster is of course a fruitful theme for 
HB; who, however, Conservative as he is, cannot resist the opportu- 
nity of giving a slap at Sir Fanny. In the last of his half-dozen 
sketches, the Apostate figures as Dun Quixote attacking the show- 
man’s lion: the lion turns his ( Westminster) rump, and shows that, 
though tame and drowsy, from long habits of inertness, he is not an ass 
in the lion’s hide. The conceit of the political Quixote,—whose spear, 
by the way, should have taken the shape of a crutch,—is capitally ex- 
pressed in bis look and attitude. “ Taking upa Fare ” is another stage- 
coach simile on the present state of party-politics. Burdett, who is 
about getting into the new coach started by Peel and Co., recognizes a 
familiar face in the hanger-on who opens the door. ‘‘ Didn't you once 
drive the Derby Dilly?” condescendingly asks the baronet: ‘ what are 
you doing now?” “ At present, Sir,” replies the ex-whip, “ I’m with 
these people; but since the Dilly was done up, I haven't had no riglar 
engagement ”—he looks like a low fellow “out of place.” Wellington 
the guard is tying on the new passenger's trunk ; and Peel the driver is 
puffing off the new concern to the King on the box. ‘ We begin to 
load capital well,” says coachee. ‘ You don’t say so!” dryly replies 
the passenger. It’s evidently “no go” in that quarter. 

‘Lhe “* Race for the Westminster Stakes” is not very good. The 
fable of the Dog and the Shadow applied to the position of Mr. Leader 
isa good Tory hit. The Ministers as sweeps on May-day, dancing to 
O'Connell's big drum, with the King as Jack in the Green, and Mr. 
Rice holding the ladle to John Bull, is made still more amusing by the 
figure of Sir Francis, in his tinsel trappings, leaving the party because 
“its so werry wulgar.” “ Following the Leader”—the Ministers car- 
rying Mr. Leader’s placards behind O'Connell, with Peel and Welling- 
ton looking on, is a good election-squib. The subject is stale ; but the 
artist-like style and sly humour of HB, and his admirable likenesses, 
enable his caricatures to outlive the occasion. 

Ilis imitators only serve to make his superior talent more evident. 
A new rival has entered the field, but the ‘* Six Hints from Westmin- 
ster” by BH, won't bear comparison with the six sketches of his pro- 
totype HB. The ideas are no better than the execution: the resem- 
blances are not characteristic, and the style is essentially vulgar—the 
very opposite of HB’s, which he endeavours to imitate. Burdett as 
Donald seduced by the Sylphide Peel, bewildered by the gyrations of 
Lyndburst and the fascinations of the Sylphs of Toryism, is the best. 
Jim Crow is obvious, and not humorously done. ‘The design of the 
wrapper—a turned coat, and a table topsy-turvy, with rats nibbling at 
Reform—is as good as any. 


LA SOCIETA ARMONICA. 


Tue transactions of this musical society necessarily compress them- 
selves into a small compass, as the original matter they contain is ex- 
ceedingly scanty. We wish it were otherwise; for an instrumental 
and vocal apparatus engaged for a series of concerts, might, under 
active and well-directed management, produce something worth notice. 
As it is, they produce scarcely any thing. The instrumental music is, 
substantially, the same with that performed at the Philharmonic Con- 
certs, only with a band inferior in numbers, and (the leader excepted) 
of much lower professional rank. The price of admission being pro- 
portionally reduced, enables a class of persons who might find it incon- 
venient or impracticable to obtain admission to the Philharmonic, to 
procure some musical gratification here at a cheaper rate: and so far 
so good. 

The concert on Monday night consisted of Berruoven’s Sinfonia 
in D, the Overtures to Die Zauberflite, Lodoisha, and Fidelio, an air 
with variations on the oboe, by Barret, ditto on the vicloncello by 
GANZ. ScurEvER sang the scena from Der Frieschutz, a romance by 
ScnuseErt of considerable originality of feature, and (alas!) Rossrn1's 
duet “ Ebben, la mia memoria,” with Mrs. SHaw. Many of our spe- 
culators in concerts seem to labour with unwonted diligence and per- 
verse ingenuity to perpetrate some absurdity like this, and to labour 
heart and soul to put some performer (a female singer usually) into a 
false position. Thus was Grist exposed in a solo of Haypn’s, and 
afterwards in “ Let the bright Seraphim ;” Madame Carapori and 
Mrs. Brsuop, in both instances, being among the listeners. Upon the 
same principle Suuter played Richard, Lisron Octavian, MatuHews 
Captain Macheath, and BrauaM Mungo. 

Ihe best parallel for Scuraper’s performance of Rossini would 
be Mrs. Sippons playing Lady Racket. We had never heard Scura- 
DER before in any music but that of the first masters of her own 
country; and out of this range, a pretty ample one, we never desire to 
hear her again. She who holds daily converse with the spirits of 
Mozart, BEETHOVEN, and Weser, and who conveys to her hearers 
their inspirations, can have “no fellowship with the unfruitful works ” 
of the Rossinrt school; which, to impart any pleasure, must be 
handled by Italian artists, trained and disciplined therein. Any ap- 
pearance of constraint or effort destroys all the effect which they are 
capable of producing. Of all musical inflictions, the direst is that of 
being compelled to listen to an English young lady (albeit a pupil of 
“the Academy”) while straining and staggering through a modern 
Italian song. ScHR@DER was ill at ease throughout—in the language, 
in the passages, in the style. Let her content herself with Brev- 
HOVEN and other middling writers of the same stamp, and not vainly 
strive to sour to the elevation of Rossinr. 
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TOPICS #OF‘ THE DAY. 


THE PXINCESS VICTORIA. 
Ir our gracious King Wixxr1am die to-morrow, the Princess Vic- 
tori will be Queen, without a Regency. It is in this sense, and 
in no other, that the youthful maiden was of legal age on Wednes- 
day last. Doubtless, the same maternal instruction and advice of 
which she has hitherto enjoyed the benefit, would be continued ; 
but the Dutchess of Kenr would not be Regent. 

Hearty and general were the rejoicings on Wednesday; and we 
are not among those who think that they were premature or with- 
out cause. We are aware that the personal character of the So- 
vereign of England will become of less consequence as the 
institutions of the country grow more liberal and popular, and 
representative principles have freer scope in our polity. Still, 
barring improbable convulsions, an hereditary Monarchy, “sur- 
rounded by Republican institutions,” is the destined form of chief 
magistracy in England for many a long day; and it is impossible 
that the Monarch should not exercise a very considerable influ- 
ence, for good or for evil, on its condition. It is therefore a rational 
subject of congratulation that the future Queen of England has 
reached the verge of womanhood with the reputation of being 
amiable, discreet, and well-instructed. On this point all who have 
access to the Palace at Kensington, and personal opportunity of 
ascertaining the character of its inmates, agree. But even the less 
favoured are not without the means of forming a judgment on the 
mode in which the education of the Princess has been conducted. It 
has been observed, that while on no occasion has she been offensively 
or indelicately brought before the public, there has been nothing 
like seclusion from contact with her future subjects. Kensington 
Palace has not been the focus.of intrigue, Whig, Radical, or Tory. 
The Dutchess of Kent has wisely kept herself and her daughter 
free from the suspicion even of interference in the party strifes of 
the day; while, at the same time, it is understood that full in- 
formation regarding the progress of events and of opinion has 
been regularly communicated to the Princess Victoria. Of the 
insufficiency of any title to secure an unpopular Sovereign from 
disgrace and deposition, and of the superior safety of that throne 
which is based on the esteem and choice of the nation, the Prin- 
cess sees a striking proof in the position of her own uncle, the 
King of the Belgians—a king elected by a people to succeed one 
whom they had driven in ignominy away. 

That there is reason for congratulation in the fact that our 
future Queen has been under wise and virtuous tuition, will 
be allowed by all who reflect on the consequences of a vicious 
apprenticeship to royalty. The heirs to thrones have been gene- 
rally factious, or profligate, or both. They have been tools of a 
party, or the boon companions of debauchees. Of all the sons of 
GrorGeE the Third, the Dukes of Kent and Sussex alone can 
be said to have turned out well. Most of them, in their youth, 
were distinguished only for their extravagant indulgence in sen- 
suality. Grorce the Fourth, from the hereditary desire of the 
Princes of the House of Brunswick to thwart and annoy his father, 
threw himself into the arms of the Opposition. Fox and SHeri- 
DAN, while they amused him by their wit, gilded his name with 
a surface popularity; and it was fondly and foolishly hoped that 
the selfish debauchee would become the very paragon of kings. 
It is needless to say how this expectation was disappointed. Im- 
perious, obstinate, weak, frivolous, idle, voluptuous, treacherous, 
the maturity of his age and his reign was the natural result of a 
vicious education and a pampered youth. The Duke of York, 
the Duke of CumpgrLaAnp, and even the present King with much 
that is good about him, have afforded reason for regret that in early 
life their education was mismanaged. Narrowness of mind, not na- 
tural badness of disposition, has been the grand defect of the Princes 
of the House of Brunswick. They are the slaves of prejudice, 
because ill-instructed. In advanced age their follies are especially 
profitable to the State Church, whose tools they become. By zeal 
for the Establishment, and Javishing favours and smiles on its dig- 
nitaries, they strive to balance accounts, and atone for the sinful 
indulgences of their prime. GrorGe the Third was not notori- 
ously profligate in his youth; but his narrow bigotry, and other 
ignoble qualities, brought countless calamities on his kingdom. 
His unfortunate education would have ruined the finest disposi- 
tion in the world. He was taught to be sly and overbearing, and 
to think it his duty to encourage intolerance, religious and political. 
Itis needless to point out the practical evils which the country has 
endured and still suffers from the want of such knowledge in its 
rulers as would tend to enlarge and improve their understanding 
and their hearts. We see the injurious consequences of ignorance 
and ill-training on the throne in every direction. 

When it is recollected how the youth of those members of the 
Royal Family of England to whom we have alluded was passed, 
and what sort of training ‘hey received, it is matter for rejoicing 
that the Princess Vicroria’s education has been conducted on a 
different plan; that her sex has preserved her from many cor- 
rupting influences ; that she has been taught to consider the 
respect and attachment of the people as her glory and safeguard ; 


and that she has not been perverted by 
seus the tongue 

Of hollow counsel, the false oracle, 

Which from the birth of monarchy hath rung 

Its knell in princely ears, till the o’erstung 

Nations have armed in madness.” 
True, we have only a promise. But it is a present satisfaction 
to know that good seed has been sown:: it gives at least a 





probability that the plant will carry sound and re‘reshing fruit 
For ourselves, therefore, though we,“ put not confidence in 
princes,” and believe a people's interests in no safe keeping but 
their own, we do not consider it a part of wisdom to check the 
hope prevalent among our countrymen, that the influence of the 
crown, when it is worn by Victoria the First, will be used more 
than ever it was before to promote objects of national benefit - 
forsaking obsolete and pernicious state maxims ; discountenancing 
exclusive pretensions, by individuals, sects, and castes ; honourin 
virtue and rewarding merit; and securing for the energies of a 
great people all that they require—fair play. 





THE SMALL MAJORITY OF FIVE ACCOUNTED For, 


Mersourne-Whigs may now see why the question, “ How to 
keep out the Tories?” has been, of late, almost discarded from 
our columns: they ought to perceive also, why, from Easter last 
year down to the opening of the present session, we scarcely passed 
a week without discussing that question in one shape or another, 
So long as it was possible for the Whigs to save themselves, we 
failed not to point out the safe course: since then—since the time 
has been passed for “ defeating the LynpHursr policy by a plan 
of action calculated to unite and stimulate the Reform party °— 
we have only marked the progress of events towards that “ Tor 

majority in the Commons,” which, as it had before appeared to us, 
could not but arrive sooner or later, if the policy of the Whigs 
were confined to rubbing on any how. Friendly importunity, not 
only failing of its object, but being received with disdain and 
anger, has been naturally succeeded by the indifference of a mere 
looker-on. We could not take a lively interest in the play, after, 
according to our view of the cards, the game seemed to be lost, 
That it is lost, is now pretty generally admitted; for nobody will 
be surprised if a majority of five on the wrong side should turn 
up one of these fine mornings. That the game has been lost by 


‘bad play, and by the very blunder which we urged our own side 


to avoid, it behoves us to make out as clearly as we are firmly per- 
suaded of it. 

“ Why,” asks the Chronicle, “ was the majority in favour of 
the Government measure (Church-rates) no more than five?” 
“The answer,” he continues, “is very simple. Because many 
gentlemen who ought to have been present were absent.” And 
then our Whig contemporary singles out Colonel THompson for 
the following grandiloquous attack— 

“Are there any Dissenters at Hull?_ We wish Colonel Thompson joy of 
the reception he will meet with from them! That gallant gentleman set off 
last night quietly and comfortably to be present at a dinner where he was to sit 
on the Mayor’s right hand—on the Mayor of Hull’s right hand!! We venture 
to say, that that worthy city officer would rather have had his right hand cut 
off than find the gallant Colonel sitting upon it when a question involving the 
conscientious scruples,” &c. 

Colonel THompson, and other “ gentlemen who ought to have 
been present, were absent in a manner unaccountable ” to the 
Chronicle. Their absence, we think, is easily accounted for. This 
time last year, though the Mayor of Hull might not “rather have 
had his right hand cut off than find the gallant Colonel sitting 
upon it when a question,” &c. yet neither Colonel THompson nor 
any other Whig-Radical Member would have dared to quit his 
post in the House of Commons, upon any occasion that was deemed 
of importance to the MELBouRNE Ministry; much less would his 
constituents have asked him to dine with them when such a ques- 
tion as that of Church-rates was before the House. Colonel 
TuHompson’s constituents invited him to be “absent when he 
ought to have been present!” This must be still more unac- 
countable to the Chronicle; and would have been surprising in- 
decd if it had occurred last year. It is all explained by the dif- 
ference between last year and this year. Then, Lynpuursr had 
but just proclaimed his policy of obstruction and of insult to 
the Ministry and the Commons majority; then, it was hoped by 
all earnest Reformers, whether Members or electors, that any mea- 
sure desired by a majority of the National Representatives would, 
by some means or other, be carried into effect; then was there 
a general belief that Lord MeLsourne had been prepared for 
the Lynpuurst policy, and knew how to deal with it; then there 
was union, hope, and earnestness, not to say enthusiasm, amongst 
Reformers. Now, the Lynpuursr policy is triumphant; the 
nation is habituated to injury, and its Representatives to insult 
from the Peers; no one expects that any Liberal proposal, how- 
ever strongly supported in the Commons, will pass the Lords; it 
is plainly seen that the MeLBourneE Ministry never had any plan 
for carrying their proposals into effect ; and the Reformers are dis- 
united, desponding, and careless. Would the proposal about 
Church-rates have been a whit nearer to being carried if Colonel 
Tuompson had not gone to Hull, or even if an out-and-out Tory 
had not been elected for Westminster? It is vain to call for exer 
tions and sacrifices without holding out some prospect of reward. 
“ Cui bono?” is now the common sentiment of Reformers, im- 
plied if not expressed, when they are urged to vigorous efforts in 
support of the Ministry. Our own painfal prediction has been 
fulfilled to the uttermost. For we deem it of little importance 
whether Ministers resign presently, or wait to be turned out either 
by an adverse vote in the Commons, or by the Court after LyNp- 
Hurst shall have repeated his last year’s prank. As they have 
sown, so must they reap. Yet a little while, and those parasites 
of the Ministry who have encouraged them, as the Grey Minis- 
try was encouraged, to commit suicide, will find it easy to account 
for that which we deliberately foretold at a time when the fatal 








course might haye been avoided. 
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SPEAK OUT. 


Mr. Barnes, said Sir Francis Burpert, “does not carry all the 
Dissenters in his belly.” The expression was coarse and charac- 
teristic, but implied a truth though it came from the lips of 
Burvetr. Mr. Baines “took upon himself to declare” that 
there “ was no intention on the part of the general body of Dis- 
senters ” to procure the separation of the Church from the State. 
In other words, the Dissenters—a powerful and intelligent body, 
consisting of millions, and supported by a very large number of 
Churckmen—have no intention of procuring relief from a wrong, 
but are contented to sit mum-chance, with their arms folded, in 
passive submission to injury and insult. “ Save us from our 
friends "—such friends as Mr. Barnes, the Nonconformists may 
exclaim; for if he is the organ of the Dissenters, and if they 
are really the mean-spirited creatures he represents them to be, sO 
far from obtaining relief from Church-rates, they would be fit 
subjects for additional oppression, and the reenactment of the 
penal statutes would become a harmless experiment to the Church 
party. . : ; 

The motive of Mr. Barnes was a pious fraud: he cunningly 
thought to lull the Tories into the belief that the Dissenters had 
abandoned an article of faith which must always be at the head 
of their creed. But here Mr. Baines was encountered by Mr. 
Harpy; who, though he had the worst of the newspaper war 
about the Pontefract bribery, completely floored his antagonist in 
the House of Commons— 

“ He held in his hand a paper, the contents of which he begged leave to 

communicate to the House, and which showed the feelings of those who were 
the fit representatives. of the political Dissenters. It was well known that 
there was in this town an united Committee which represented the Dissenters. 
Now he held in his hand a paper in which there was a report of the resolutions 
agreed to at a meeting called for the purpose of conferring on the best means of 
getting rid of the grievances under which the Dissenters laboured. Phe meeting 
was held at the London Tavern, onthe 8th of May 1834; and E. Buines, Esq. 
was inthe chair. The resolution that was then moved, seconded, and adopted, 
was this—‘ Resolved, that this meeting recognizes the great leading, principles 
of the full and complete separation of Church and State as the true basis on 
which equal rights and justice can be secured to all classes of his Majesty’s sub- 
jects.” 
Phere was the true Nonconformist principle manfully avowed. 
The avowal commands respect from those who are resolved that 
the separation referred to shall never be made. But Mr. Baines 
was rewarded with contempt, when, as a Dissenter, he announced 
his abandonment of the question of Church and State connexion ; 
and moreover, he did not impose for a moment on any human 
being. All he could say in reply to Mr. Harpy was, that he had 
himself opposed the resolution passed at the London Tavern, and 
was ina minority. Yet he put himself forward as the organ of 
the majority of the Dissenters ! 

We recommend Mr. Barnes in future to speak for himself. 
He is the attached ally of the Whig Ministers, whom, by means 
of his extensively-circulated paper, he efficiently supports; but 
he is not the organ of the Dissenters. They are well-disposed 
towards the Whigs, but will not go so far as to sink or repudiate 
the grand principle of Nonconformity in order to curry favour 
with any Government; and we have no doubt that in the long 
run they will find that manly consisteney and plain-speaking will 
serve their purpose better than “ bated breath” and meek misre- 


presentation. 


A REPRESENTATIVE OF THE PEOPLE. 


Tue people of this country have been coming round to the old- 
fashioned and constitutional notion that the Commons House of 
Parliament ought to represent the Commons. But on this point 
they are far ahead of the majority of the Members of that House, 
Whig and Tory. Almost every debate supplies proof that the so- 
called Representatives of the People deem it their function to resist 
as long as they can or dare resist the desires of the commonalty. 
Such speeches as the following are not rare in the House of Com- 
mons; and we have no doubt that the principle of action it lays 
down met with general approval—at any rate excited no surprise 
or anger in the assembly. Speaking on the Church-rate ques- 
tion, Sir Rosert INexts said— . 

“ He had heard it stated, not only from opponents, but from some of his 
friends, that the present system of Church-rates must be given up because of 
the very strong feeling that prevailed throughout the country against them. 
All that he could say was, that he never would admit that resistance to the law 
was a sufficient ground for its repeal. He would never consent to the pro- 
position that turbulence and almost rebellion was a fair ground for the Legisla- 
ture to adopt a measure which it otherwise would not enact. 

We apprehend that Sir Rosert Ineuts will allow that a law 
which provokes Englishmen to resistance, “ turbulence, and al- 
most rebellion,” must be excessively galling to them. Patient 
obedience to the laws—even to very bad and injurious laws—is 
characteristic of the people of this country. He will not deny 
(for this is the theory of the constitution he professes to admire 
and uphold) that the persons who compose the House of Com- 
mons ought to represent the feelings and do all in their’ power to 
lessen the burdens of their constituents. Jy et this mild and ac- 
compliched gentleman is so perverted by his Toryism, as to lay it 
down asa rule of Parliamentary conduct, that popular resistance 
to a law is no reason for its repeal,—knowing, as he does, that re- 
sistance to the lawful authorities is never resorted to until remon- 
Strance and petition have failed. ; ; 

The time is coming when this doctrine will be exploded—when 
the haughty aristocrats who now conceive it to be their province 





to keep down the people, will no longer be petitioned, but in- | 


Structed. Indeed, considering the relation which, by the fiction 











of the constitution, a Member bears to those who made him, it 
seems quite out of character in the latter to petition the former to 
do his duty. 


THE IMPRESCRIPTIBLE RIGHT TO 
CHURCH-RATES. 
In his speech on Church-rates, Sir Francis Burpetr expressed 
his surprise that there could be 
seecee ‘an immemorial and impreseriptible right, with no means for obtainin 
that right. Ifsuch were the fact, then he would say the Court of King’s Benc 
were bound to find a remedy to redress such a wrong.” 

It is difficult to say whether ignorance or the desire to lord it 
over the people is most conspicuous in this sentence. Even the 
Standard, his own paper, might have taught Sir Francis the 
folly of designating the right to levy Chureh-rates as “ impre- 
scriptible and immemorial.” On Monday evening, that journal, 
after referring to former arguments in proof of the antiquity and 
inviolability of the property of the Establishment in Church-rates, 
virtually destroyed the whole force of those arguments by proceed- 
ing to quote modern statutes authorizing the levy of rates for re- 
pairs of churches. Now, what is called property in Church-rates, 
is the right to tax the people for the support of the churches: but 
it would seem that the Legislature recognized no such right, and 
the Church party did not claim it, when the recent acts for build- 
ing new churches were passed. In several of these acts, indeed, 
the time during which the rates may be collected is limited. It 
must therefore be admitted that the “ immemorial and impre- 
scriptible right” did not and does not extend to all the churches 
built or to be built, but only to a portion of those now standing. 
This being the nature of the claim of the Church, the further 
back we go in the history of the country to find the origin and 
establishment of the assumed right of the Church to levy an im- 
post for the building and maintenance of churches, the grosser 
will the usurpation of the Establishment appear. The Standard 
refers us, to the Heptarchy— 

‘We pointed out, in the first instance, the legal character of Church-rates, 
as constituting a partef Church property unimpeached and unforfeited from the 
Heptarchy downward.” 

Charch-rates during the Heptarchy could only have been levied 
for the churehes then standing; and any amount over and above 
that which was and is necessary to maintain the Heptarchical 
churches, was and is plunder. We assert this confidently, because 
the advocates of Church-rates under the present system can pro- 
duce no act of Parliament imposing the tax till within these nine- 
teen years, and because when they applied for new laws to enable 
them to raise Church-rates, they admitted the non-existence or 
invalidity of their ‘immemorial andimprescriptible” right, by their 
own act. Yet, if good for one century, it must, from its nature, 
be valid for an unlimited time: but the virtual admission that it re- 
quires the prop of an act of Parliament now, is destructive of its 
“imprescriptibility.” We have no doubt that one reason of the exces 
sive soreness produced by the agitation of this Church-rate 
question, is the consciousness of the Church party that their im- 
prescriptible right is a delusion, and that in future they will find 
it impossible to procure such laws as the Church-building Acts, 
authorizing them not only to build churches but to raise rates, 
The Metropolitan Church-building subscription, it is said, lags: 
we are not surprised, for the zealous have discovered that their 
first contributions are but a beginning of the expenditure they 
must be prepared to make good if their new edifices are to be 
maintained. The ‘ genteelly indifferent” members of the Esta- 
blishment, and the Dissenters, can no longer be compelled to sup- 
port them. 

So much for the value of Sir Francis Burvett’s “immemorial 
and imprescriptible right,” even supposing that he could prove its 
existence. One word as to the duty he would impose on the Court 
of King’s Bench. It appears that a certain portion of the com- 
munity claim a right to tax the country at large for their exclusive 
benefit; but that the law has provided no effectual means, none 
but such as may be legally evaded, for enforcing that right. In 
these circumstances, what does the great stickler for the consti- 
tution, the lover of liberty, and guardian of the ancient laws of 
England, recommend? Why, that the Judges, who are only the 
King’s servants to administer the law, shall proceed to act with- 
out authority, and compel an unwilling people to pay a gallin 
tax! Lord DenmMAn, were he to act on Burperr’s advice, woul 
find that even in these latter days impeachment was no joke. 
Burvett, however, only avows what his new associates in Parlia- 
ment approve of, but dare not utter. 








THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE CHURCH 
OF SCOTLAND. 
Ir it had been possible to reconcile an established church with 
freedom of thought, the Church of Seotland would have been a 
practical solution of the problem. A church-court in each parish, 
namely, the Session, consisting of the pastor selected by the com- 
municants, and the most respected lay members of the congre- 
gation—Presbyteries, consisting of the pastors of a limited number 
of parishes each accorapanied with his elder—Synods, wider re- 
unions, similarly constituted—the General Assembly, consisting of 
clerical and lay members deputed from the Presbyteries—every 
necessary precaution seems to have been taken to preserve a 
Presbyterian parity among the clergy, and to guard the rights of 
the laity from clerical encroachment. Within the pale of the 
Chureh, sufficient care is taken for the rights of its members. 
the misfortune is that all beyond 1% are outlaws. The claim % 
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the Church of Scotland that the civil magistrate shall not interfere 
with the free discussion and legislation of the church-courts, coupled 
with the demand that the civil magistrate shall care for the 
sustenance of the clergy and enforce the edicts of the church- 
courts, establishes inevitably a spiritual tyranny. It organizes 
the members of the Establi~hed Church into an oligarchy invested 
with power to trample on Dissenters : it deprives all who refuse 
to profess its creed of the full rights of citizenship. The Church of 
Scotland, according to the theory of its sy mbolical books, isa practical 
fifth monarchy, in which all power on earth is vested in the saints, 
History proves that this is the necessary working of that esta- 
blishment if not checked. Previous to the usurpation of Crom 

WELL, the General Assembly of Scotland dictated to the Parlia- 
ment of that kingdom. During the short reign of Cares the 
Second in Scotland previous to the battle of Worcester, the Scot- 
tish clergy reigned in the name of the young King. The startling 
act of excommunicating CHartxs by the persecuted remnant 
at Torwood, was a measure fully warranted by the principles em- 
bodied in the standards of the Church. Even in England, the 
public were taught by experience that “ new Presbyter is but 
old Priest wrote large.” A church and a state cannot be 
linked in a coequal authority: either the church must be de- 
graded into a mere political engine, as is the case with the 
Church of England, which acknowledges a temporal head,—or 
it must make the state a servile implement, as the Church of 
Scotland has done more than once, and would have done since the 
Revolution but for counteracting circumstances. The first of these 
eircumstances is Jay patronage. By the theory of the Church of 
Scotland, the congregation in each parish should choose their 
pastor; by the practice of the land, the appointment to the ma- 
jority of benefices is vested either in the Crown or in some wealthy 
landowner. Down to the period of the French Revolution, we 
find the patrons preferring the Arminian and Latitudinarian party 

in the Church, as less troublesome than the stern and uncompro- 

mising Calvinists. The High Calvinists, as a matter of course, 

threw themselves upon the people; and thus “ orthodoxy” or 

“highflying ” became, in the eyes of the people of Scotland, iden- 

tified with popular principles. A gross and outrageous stretch of 
the powers of the Cuurch Courts in support of patronage was the 

original cause of what is called the Secession from the Church of 
Scotland. The two bodies into which the Seceders split, and the 

Relief, a later offshoot from the Established Church in Scotland, 

were at first only distinguished from the parent body by their 

sterner Calvinism and their adherence to the practice of the con- 

gregations electing their ministers. The French Revolution occa- 

sioned another distinction. Patrons began to select parochial 

ministers solely on account of their servile loyalty : the Dissenting 

clergy were of the people, and imbued with the political senti- 

ments which pervaded the masses. From these cireumstances 

arose two curious combinations—on the part of the majority of the 

Established clergy, liberality in matters of theological opinion (the 

consequence either of superior knowledge or of indifferentism) 

with political servility of the basest kind; on the part of the Dis- 

senters and the minority of the Established clergy, theological 

intolerance with a high and generous sense of public rights. 

Apparently, these anomalous combinations remained unaltered 

till within these few years, although circumstances were silently 

working a change. The commanding talents of Moncriezrr, 
Tuomson, and latterly CHaALMeRs—their honourable characters 
—the entire contrast they offered in every thing to the serviles 
opposed to them—raised their party to the height of popular 
esteem. It became fashionable. Since that time, there has 
been a constant influx of the class of self-seekers, who, in the 
first access of terror for French Republicanism, would have 
been zealous Moderates. These timeservers have caught, and 
learned to exaggerate, the theological intelerance, the stern 
Calvinism, of those distinguished men whom they ape; but 
they have retained all their own inherent political servility. 
It is not true, although the Scotch scribe of the Times makes the 
assertion, that the party of the Moncrixrrs and THomsons have 
changed their politics: a new race has arisen, which speaks with 
the voice of Jacob while the hands are the hands of Esau. The 
dogmatical and irascible temper of Dr. CHALMERs has driven 
him into the arms of these maskers, and raised him to the un- 
envied distinction of being their leader. There never existed in 
any country a party more revolting to every generous mind than 
that which is now dominant in the Church of Scotland. The 
majority of its clergy are of that class of intellect which, after 
running the round of a college education, feel themselves unfit for 
any profession in which robust practical talent alone can command 
success—of that class of tempers which are qualified by dint of 
toadying to vegetate into preferment by the rule of seniority. 
They combine within themselves in pretty equal proportions the 
yude domineering spirit of the priest and the vulgar sycopbancy 
of the parvenu. The profession is overstocked—the University of 
Edinburgh alone turns out every four years as many licentiates as 
would fill all the churches in Scotland; and hence the cry for addi- 
tional endowments. They feel the robust independence of the Dis- 
senters gaining ground upon them; and hence the cry that the 
Church is in danger. Self-interest, spiritual arrogance, half-learn- 
ing, servile fear, express themselves with all the wanton virulence 
inspired by the security of speaking under the mask of religion. 
The latitude which these men give themselves in slanderous im- 
putations against their opponents, being shown in matters of local 
interest, has hitherto escaped animadversion on this side of the 
Tweed, But the recent proceedings of the General Assembly are 





calculated to make a deeper impression. ‘Ihe clerical memo, 
are such as we have described, sed the lay elders are He wee 
by them, with the exception of the representatives of the Royal 
Burghs. Since the Burgh Reform Bill became law, some of 
the Burghs have declined sending elders to the Assembly (on the 
ground that they are not ecclesiastical bodies, and many of them 
composed partly of Dissenters); others have left it to such 
of their Tory members as pleased to appear. This packed bod 

has been harangued on the choice of a fitting Moderator, fos 
months back, by Dr. Cuatmers and others, in pamphlets, news. 
paper paragraphs, &c. In these publications, the grossest mis- 
representations of Dr. Lex, one of the candidates, were promy}- 
gated—addressed to the members of Assembly, for the purpose 
of influencing their choice of a Moderator. In wanton falsehood 
and malevolence these publications have never been surpassed 

Yet when Dr. Wetsn, in nominating Dr. Lex, proceeded “ 
defend him from the imputations fabricated for this very occasion 

he was refused a hearing, on the ground that the statements had 
not been made within the Assembly! He was clamoured down 
by those who felt that they were influenced by the assertions 
which they refused him liberty to disprove. Ex pede Herculem 
—Jjudge from this example of the decorum and sense of justice 
of an immense majority of the Established clergy of Scotland, 
It would seem as if, not contented with having ceased to be the 
church of the people, and become a tool of the Tories, they were 
seeking to alienate their remaining friends by acting in defiance 
of all morality and decency. Verily their Church ¢s in danger, 
if injustice can draw down the thunder. 


ONE OF HIS MAJESTY’S MINISTERS. 

Pgorte talk of the esprit du corps which animates lawyers, par- 
sons, religious sects, and the aristocracy. Hit one, they say, and 
you are sure to have a host upon you. Some such spirit is no doubt 
observable in the above-mentioned and perhaps other classes ; but 
surely in no class is it to be found at all comparable to the in- 
tensity in which it prevails among men in office. No matter what 
the politics of the individual may be; it is of little consequence 
whether he is innocent or delinquent, treacherous or trustworthy ; 
once place him in office, and he will be supported right or wrong, 
through thick and thin, tooth and nail. The whole gang of his 
co-recipients of the public money will make his cause theirs, and 
deem themselves under a personal obligation to rescue his reputa- 
tion from reproach and his purse from contraction. An instance 
in point occurred the other day. 

At an execution in Gloucester, the hangman, it was said, be- 
haved worse than a brute—he absolutely made fun of his horrid 
function, and capered about the victim of the law’s vengeance on 
the very gallows, like a merryandrew. The story got into the 
newspapers ; and the Duke of RichMonp asked Lord DuNcANNoN 
if it were possible that it could be true? Lord Duncannon 
gravely promised inquiry, and professed to be shocked. No doubt 
the noble Privy Seal was exceedingly hurt—not that there should 
have been “a bit of sport” at a hanging, for every body knows 
that in England an execution is the signal for pastime, amidst the 
sale of cakes and sausages, and the mellifluous cry of “ brandy 
balls, brandy balls, three a penny, brandy balls;” but Lord Dun- 
CANNON thought that a slur was cast on the character of one who, 
like himself, received pay from the public, and held an important 
though not a Cabinet office under the King. He instituted an 
immediate inquiry; and on Monday evening communicated the 
result thereof to the Great Council of the Nation, in the Upper 
House of Parliament assembled. Said Lord DuNncANNoN— 

“‘ The Sheriff of the county had been written to, and ordered to make in- 
quiry into the subject; and that gentleman had made the most ample investi- 
gation of the whole case. He had examined upwards of forty witnesses; and 
all these witnesses stated that the circumstances described to have taken place 
were without foundation. It was hardly to be expected that there would be 
any great delicacy of feeling in those who had to carry into effect the extreme 
sentence of the law, but the public had a right to expect that those in authority 
should take care that the pubiic feelings were not outraged at an execution. 
He had read over all the evidence, and it appeared to him that the whole of the 
proceedings were conducted with great propriety, and that there was nothing 
in the conduct of the executioner which could justly be described as either re- 
volting or disgusting.” . 

There was not, we will venture to assert, a noble lord in the 
House, who sits or has sat on the Treasury bench, but breathed 
more freely after this satisfactory exculpation of one with whom 
they have a natural because an official fellow-feeling. Lord 
Ho vanp especially felt greatly relieved, for he is not in the habit 
of excluding any body from his sympathy merely on account of 
humble rank or station ; and his Lordship complacently restored 
his cambric to his pouch. The Duke of Ricumonp expressed a 
strong satisfaction that the statement was not true,—for the Duke 
himself has known what it is to be a vilified servant of his 
Majesty. Lord ELLEnsoroveu also had taken the pains to read 
the depositions of forty witnesses, and he was satisfied that Mr. 
Kercu had been maligned. Pity it was that Lord SzGrave in- 
terrupted the general satisfaction: Ae declared that the evidence 
was conflicting, and that there had been “‘a great manifestation of 
levity on the part of the executioner.” But Lord SeGRave has 
but lately been made a Lord-Lieutenant; he is not properly an 
oflicial; he lacks the esprit du corps which animated DuNCANNON, 

Ricumonp, and ELtensoroveHx; and this is his only excuse for 
insinuating “ levity ” against the “finisher of the law. 

This was the business transacted by the Peers of England on 
Monday evening; and who will say that they were not worthily 
employed? who will deny that the sympathy which binds men in 
office to each other is one of the strongest of social ligatures ? 
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COOPER’S ENGLAND. 


Tuxse volumes are unquestionably the most searching and 
thoughtful, not to say philosophical, of any which have been pub- 
lished by an American on England. Mr. Cooper is much less 
flippant than the “ Young American,” and far deeper and more 
comprehensive. His experience and acquirements are much 
greater than WiLL1s’s; his judgment less likely to be imposed 
upon by the mere externals of things; and his taste is severer, 
with nothing of the toadeater about him. In sentiment and 
elegance he is not equal to Dewry; but he is a closer observer, 
and has a more practical mind, than that delightful divine. His 
time and opportunities were greater than any or all of these 
writers, whether we regard the length of his sojourn, or the so- 
ciety in which he mixed, and the men of mark—as‘ Rogers, 
Scorr, Mackintosu, Earl Grey—with whom he associated. 
Everybody, who has any knowledge of Mr. Cooper's produc- 
tions, knows that he is no particular friend of England. His Anglo- 
phobia, however, is less prominent in these volumes than it has 
shown itself on some other occasions; it is also much less offen- 
sively exhibited. He is rather a critic than a caviller,—sharp and 
severe enough, and prone to “make faults when he cannot find 
them,” but still under the guidence of reason; except indeed 
upon one point, and that is the alleged hostility of England and 
Englishmen, one and all, towards America. Upon this point 
nothing is too gross for him to eredit, nothing too unlikely for 
him to conjecture. He conceives the conquest of the United 
States to have long been a favourite project of the Court of St. 
James's, and only abandoned within these fifteen or twenty years. 
He holds that the Government, and the Press, of all shades of 
opinion, are in a conspiracy to vilify and injure America; which 
the latter has it in its power to do (such is its influence!) by im- 
pressing the credulous Yankees with undaly-exalted notions of 
our resources and prowess, and by depreciating the best of their 
citizens; any man, unless a party politician, being irretrievably 
damaged by a few paragraphs in an English periodical,—which, 
if true, is the weakest point we have yet heard of in the Ame- 
rican character. Mr. Coorer too has been impressed with the 
Continental belief of the dark and Machiavellian character of our 
foreign policy; whereas we suspect our diplomats are amongst 
the most undesigning of mortals. Nor personally is he very 
easily satisfied. If he is considered as an American, that is a 
sore ground of offence—a proof at once of the deeply-seated con- 
tempt or hatred of the English. If, on the other hand, he is 
treated, either from forgetfulness or design, as an Englishman of 
the same social standing as himself, he ruffles up at the wa t 
of courtesy shown to a stranger from the States: it is evidently a 
grievance with him, that he has been obliged on several occasions 
to yield the pas toa lord. These, and things like these, will not, 
he says, be remedied, till Congress shall have a fleet of thirty sail 
of the line and send it a-cruising in these parts! In the interim, 
let any travelling American, troubled about such matters, console 
himself with the notion of some old Lord of the Isles— 
“ Wherever Macdonald sits, that is the head of the table.” 
Almost all these points, however, are rather foolishly than 
offensively put, and detract little from the value of the book, whilst 
they add much to its character. Upon most other subjects Mr. 
Cooper may be read with advantage both in England and Ame- 
vica.. Wherever his own dignity is not concerned, or a lurking 
conspiracy against his country not suspected, (about his country- 
men he is liberal enough,) Mr. Cooper appears to us to do justice 
to the manners and character of England ; to make fair allowance 
for the difference in our economical and social condition, as com- 
pared with that of America, and of the consequences which neces- 
sarily flow from it; and to institute very useful comparisons be- 
tween the two countries. If we could be sure that some of his 
political speculations were written at the time of his visit, (1828,) 
we should have a high opinion of his political sagacity; for he 
Would seem to have thoroughly penetrated the nature of the old 
Boroughmongery system, and to have foreseen the necessity of a 
reform ora revolution. His comments on the strength of the 
aristocraey, arising from their hold on the Government and its 
good things, their extensive ramifications and connexions with 
the various established institutions of the country, and, more than 
all, the superstitious prestige in their favour amongst every class 








but the lowest, may yet be considered with advantage. His 
speculations as to the nature and duration of our Colonial empire, 
and the shorn and reduced state to which England may be brought 
in some quarter of a century, are curious, and not unspecious ; 
though the events that have occurred since they were written 
rather tend to invalidate than to confirm their justness. 

The English itinerary of Mr. Cooper was not considerable; 
merely reaching from Dover to London, where he remained the 
whole of his stay, with the exception of a few excursions in the 
vicinity. The nature of his subjects has been indicated already ; 
but it may be said in addition, that he describes and criticizes (for 
comment is part and parcel of him) the external appearances of 
the country, and the style and effect of its edifices. He sketches, 
sometimes generally, sometimes particularly, the characteristics 
of the parties he was invited to, and the public men he met, but 
rarely or never trenching on private circumstances. With all this 
he mingles many anecdotes, many remarks, and perhaps too 
many disquisitions. 

The form of the work is epistolary; but it often wants the ease, 
the freedom, and the lightness of familiar letters. Mr. Cooper 
seems writing with the idea of the public, if not with a view to 
publication. At the same time, what is lost in fitness by this 
style, is gained in solidity and matter. If the reader forgets the 
title of the section, and thinks it, what it really is, a descriptive 
essay, there is nothing to complain of. 

When Mr. Cooper was leaving Paris, Witt1AmM Spencer,— 
whose poetry we may say, in passing, was something more than 
“ clever, ’—offered him letters of introduction; which he declined. 
The honourable poet then gave him a list of persons upon whom 
he wished Mr. Cooper to call, and afterwards wrote letters to 
them; which procured him the greater part of his more distinguished 
acquaintance, and his own celebrity accomplished the rest. The 
earliest call, however, was from Gopwin; whom the American 
arbiter elegantiarum thus describes. 

The first visit I had, out of our own narrow circle of Americans, occurred 
about a fortuight after we were established in St. James’s Place. I was writ- 
ing at the time, and did not attend particularly when the name was announced ; 
but, supposi:: it was some tradesman, I ordered the person to be admitted. A 
quiet little old man appeared in the room, and we stood staring near a minute 
ateach other; he, as I afterwards understood, to ascertain if he could discover 
any likeness between me and my supposed father, and I wondering who the 
diminutive little personage might be. I question if the stature of my visiter 
much exceeded five feet, though his frame was solid and heavy. He was partly 
bald, and the hair that remained was perfectly white. He had a fine head, a 
benevolent countenance, and a fresh colour. After regarding me a moment, 
and perceiving my doubt, he said simply—*‘ Iam Mr. Godwin. I knew your 
father when he lived in England ; and, hearing that you were in London, I ao 
come, without ceremony, to see you.” After expressing my gratification at 
having made his acquaintance on any terms, I gave him to understand there 
was some mistake, as my futher had never been out of America. This led to 
an explanation; when he took his seat and we began to chat. He was curious 
to hear something of American literature, which I have since discovered is very 
little known in England. He wished to learn, in particular, if we had any poets: 
‘© ] have seen something of Dwight’s, and Humphrey’s, and Barlow’s,” ke 
said, “* but I cannot say that cither pleased me much.” I laughed, and told 
him we could do better than that now. He begged me to recite something—a 
single verse, if possible. He could not have applied to a worse person; for my 
memory barely suffices to remember facts, of which I trust it is sufficiently 
tenacious, but I never could make any thing of a quotation. As he betrayed 
a childish eagerness to hear even half a dozen lines, I attempted something of 
Bryant’s, and a little of ‘* Alnwick Castle,” which pretty much exhausted my 
whole stock. I was amused at the simplicity with which he betrayed the little 
reverence he felt for our national intellect; for it was quite apparent he 
thought ‘ nothing good could come out of Nazareth.” 

Mr. Godwin sat with me an hour; and the whole time the conversation was 
about America, her prospects, her literature, and her politics. It was not pos- 
sible to believe that he entertained a favourable opinion of the country, not- 
withstanding the liberal tendency of his writings; for prejudice, blended with 
a few shrewd and judicious remarks, peeped out of all his notions. He had 
almost a rustic simplicity of manner, that, I think, must be as much attributed 
to the humble sphere of life in which he had lived as to character; for the 
portion of his deportment which was not awkward seemed to be the result of 
mind, while the remainder might easily enough be traced to want of familiarity 
with life. At least, so both struck me; and I can only give you my impres- 
sions. As Mr. Godwin has Jong enjoyed a great reputation, and the English 
of rank are in the habit of courting men of letters, (though certainly in a way 
peculiar to themselves, ) I can only suppose that the tendency of his writings, 
which is not favourable to aristocracy, has prevented him from enjoying the 
usual advantages of men of celebrity. 

It would savour of empiricism to pretend to dive into the depths of cha- 
racter in an interview of an hour; but there was something about the man- 
ner of Mr. Godwin that strongly impressed me with the sincerity of his philo- 
sophy, and of his real desire to benefit his race. I felt several times during his 
visit as if I wished to pat the old man’s bald head, and tell him ‘‘ he was a good 
fellow.” Indeed, I cannot recall any one who, on so short an acquaintance, 
so strongly impressed me with a sense of his philanthropy ; and this, too, purely 
from externals, for his professions and language were totally free from cant. 
This opinion forced itself on me almost in spite of my wishes ; for Mr. Godwin 
so clearly viewed us with any thing but favourable eyes, that I could not con- 
sider him a friend. He regarded us as a speculating rather than as a specula- 
tive people ; and such is not the character that a philosopher most esteems. 

CROWDS, CARRIAGES, AND COACH-HORSES. 

When we first arrived here from Paris, I was disposed to deny that the 
streets of London were as crowded as it is usual to pretend. My opinion was 
formed too soon. What was then true is so no longer. London, or rather 
Westminster, in the height of the season, and Westwinster out of the season, 
so far as the movement in the streets is concerned, are pot the same town. 
When I was here in 1826, I saw no essential difference between Regent Street 
and Broadway, as regards the crowd ; but now, that we have passed the Easter 
holydays, every one appears to be at his post; and, so far from having ever seen 
anywhere else the crowds of people, the display of rich equipages, the incessant 
and grand movement that adoro and bewilder the streets of London, I had 
pever even pictured such a sight in my imagination. They who have not been 
here at this season of the year, know nothing of the place. There is a part of 
the day, between one and six, when it is actually a matter of risk for a pedes- 
trian to cross the streets. I live near Piccadilly, which is not wider than 
Broadway, if quite as wide, and 1 have occasion to cross it frequently. You 
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know I am no laggard, and am not deficient in activity ; and yet I find it con- 
venient to make my first run towards a stand of coaches in the middle of the 
street, protected by which I take a fresh departure for the otber side. Regent 
Street is still worse; and there isa place at Charing Cross that would be 
nearly impracticable, but for a statue of Charles the Second, which “i> a 
capital lee for one on foot, As for Broadway and its pretended throng, I have 
been in the current of coaches in what is called the City here for an hour at a 
time, when the whole distance was made through a jam as close as any you have 
ever seen in that street for the space of a hundred yards. Broadway will com- 
pare with the more crowded streets of London, much as Chestnut Street will 
compare with powwng , ’ ‘ 

I frequently stop and look about me in wonder, distrusting my eyes, at the 
exhibition of wealth and luxury that is concentrated in such narrow limits. 
Our horses have none of the grand movement that the cattle are trained to in 
Europe generally ; and these of London seem, as they dash furiously along, as 
if they were trampling the earth under their feet. They are taught a high 
carriage; and as they are usually animals of great size as well as fleetness, 
their approach is sometimes terrific. By fleetness, however, I do not mean that 
you, as a Queen’s county man, and who come of a sporting stock, would con- 
sider them as doing a thing “in time,” but merely the fleetness of a coach~ 
horse. As to foot, I have little doubt that we can match England any day. I 
think we could show as good a stock of roadsters, both for draught and the 
saddle; but we appear to want the breed of the English carriage- horse; or if we 
possess it at all, it is crossed, dwindled, and inferior. : 

The English coachmen do not rein in the heads ef their cattle towards each 
other, as is practised with ws, but each animal carries himself perfectly straight 
and in a line parallel to the pole. I found this unpleasant to the eye at first, 
but it is certainly more rational than the other mode, and by the aid of reason 
and use I am fast losing my dislike. The horses travel easier and wider in this 
way than in any other, and when one gets accustomed to it I am far from cer- 
tain the action does not appear nobler. The superiority of the English carriages 
is equal to that of their horses. 

The Young American, it will be remembered, entertained rather 
a gross opinion of English beauty. Here is Mr. Cooper’s more 
scientific decision. 

The English female face is essentially the same as the American, though na- 
tional peculiarities are to be observed in both. It is a delicate office to decide 
on the comparative personal charms of the sex in different communities ; but as 
you and I are both beyond the hopes and fears of the young, on this point, a 

assing word is no more than a tribute due to the incontestible claims of both. 

Were it not for the females of Rome, I should say that the women of England 

and America might bear away the palm from all other competitors, on the score 
of personal charms, so far as we are familiarly acquainted with the rest of the 
world. There isa softness, an innocence, a feminine sweetness, an expression 
of the womanly virtues, in the Anglo-Saxon female countenance, that is met 
with only as an exception in the rest of Christendom. As between the English 
and American divisions of this common race, I think one may trace a few gene- 
ral points of difference. The English female has the advantage in the bust, 
shoulders, and throat. She has usually more colour, and, on the whole, more 
delicacy of complexion. The American is superior in general delicacy of out- 
line, as well as in complexion ; she has a better person, bust and shoulders ex- 
cepted, and smaller hands and feet. Those who pretend to know much on this 
subject and to make critical comparisons, say that it is usual to see most truly 
beautiful women in England and most pretty women in America. Real beauty 
is an exception everywhere ; and it must be remembered how much easier it is 
to find exceptions in a crowded population, than in one scattered over a surface 
as large as a third of Europe. Of one thing Lam certain, disagreeable features 
are less frequently met among the native females of America than among any 
other people I have visited. I must hesitate as to the points of beauty and 
prettiness, for, judging merely by what one would seein London and New York, 
1 think there is truth in the distinction. The English women appear better in 
high dress, the Americans in demi-toilettes. One other distinction, and I shall 
= the subject. I have remarked that faces here, which appear well in the 

istance, often fail in some necessary finesse or delicacy when closer; and I 
should say, asa rule, that the American female, certainly the American girl, 
will bear the test of examination better than her European rival. I do not 
mean by this, however, under a fierce sun, that direful enemy of soft eyes,—for 
there is scarcely such a thing as a bright sun, or what we should call one, 
known in England. 

LORD GREY. 

Some favourable accidents have thrown me lately, more than I had a right 
to expect in the circumstances under which I have visited England, into 
the society of the leading Whigs. At dinner at Lord Grey’s, I have met 
Lord Holland, Lord Lauderdale, Lord John Russell, Lord Duncannon, Lord 
Althorp, Lord Durham, and many men of loss note, though all of the same 
way of thinking. Were it permitted to relate what passes when one is ad- 
mitted within the doors of a private house, I could amuse you, beyond a ques- 
tion, by repeating the conversation and remarks of men of whom it is matter 
of interest to learn any thing authentic; but neither of us has been educated in 
a gossiping school. Still, without violating propriety, I may give you some 
notions of my distinguished host. 

Lord Grey, notwithstanding his years, for he is no longer young, retains 
much of the lightness and grace of a young man, in his form. He is tall, well- 
proportioned, and I should think had once been sufficiently athletic ; and there 
3s an expression of suavity and kindness in his face that report had not pre- 
pared me tosee. He struck me as being as little of an actor in society as any 
public man I have ever seen. Simple and well-bred such a man could hardly 
escape being, but in Lord Grey’s simplicity there is a nature one does not 
always meet. He is not exactly as playful as Lord Holland, who seems t» be 
all bonhommie, but he sits and smiles at the sallies of those around him as if 
he thoroughly enjoyed them. I thought him the man of the most character in 
his set ; though he betrayed it quietly, naturally, and, as it were, as if he could 
not help it. The tone of his mind and of his deportment was masculine. I 
find that the English look upon this statesman with a little social awe; but I 
have now met him several times, and have dined twice with him at his own 
table, and so far from seeing, or rather feeling, any grounds for such a notion, 

I have been in the company of no distinguished man in Europe, so much my 
senior, with whom I have felt myself more at ease, or who has appeared to me 
better to understand the rights of all in a drawing-room. I can safely say that 
his house is one of the very few in England in which something has not oc- 
curred to make me feel that I was not only a foreigner, but an American. 
Lord Grey expressed no surprise that I spoke English: he spared me explanations 
of a hundred things that are quite as well understood with us as they are here, 
manifested liberality of sentiment without parade, and on all occasions acted 
and expressed himself precisely as if he never thought at all of national dif- 
ferences. His company was uniformly good, and as it was generally composed of 
men of rank, perhaps I fared all the better for the circumstance. | Castes have 
a tendency to depress all but the privileged, and the losers are a little apt to 
betray the “ beggar on horseback ” disposition, when they catch one whom they 
can patronize or play upon. There was not the least of this‘about the manner 
of Lord Grey. 

ENGLISH GENTLEMEN. 

The English gentlemen have the merits of courage, manliness, intelligence, 


and manners. Their morals are overrated, except as to the vices which are 
connected with me‘snpess. Perhaps there is less of the latter than is common] 
found in countrit.s where the upper classes are more directly under the = 
fluence of courts; but even of this there is much, very much, more than it js 
common to believe in America. As between the English and ourselves, T 
honestly think we have the advantage of them on this point. They are our 
superiors in manners and in intelligence; they are our superiors in all that 
manliness which is dependent on opinion; but certainly I have known things 
practised, and that pretty openly, in connexion with interest, by men of cog. 
dition here, which could not well be done by a gentleman with us without 
losing caste. Inthe Northern States we have very few families whose sons 
would now hesitate about embarking in commerce, at need ; and this of itself 
is a great outlet (as well as inlet) for the vices of a pecuniary nature, The 
prejudices connected with this one subject are the cause of half the meannesses 
of Europe. The man who would hesitate about suffering his name to appear 
in a commercial firm, would pass his life in a commission of meannesses, not to 
say crimes, that should put him to the ban of society. This feeling is daily 
becoming weaker in England, but it is still strong. Men of family scarcely 
ever engage openly in commerce, though they often do things covertly, 
which, besides possessing the taint of trade, have not the redeeming merit of 
even its equivocal ethics. ‘To them the Army, Navy, and Church and Govern. 
ment patronage, are almost the only resources. The latter facts have given rise. 
to two of the most odious of the practical abuses of the present system, A feyy- 
occasionally appear at the bar, but more as criminals than as advocates, The. 
profession is admitted within the pale of society, as it opens the way to the 
Peerage and to Parliament; but it requires too much labour and talents to be- 
in favour. A physician in England ranks higher, professionally, than almost 
anywhere else; but he is scarcely considered an equal in the higher set. The 
younger sons of Peers enter all the professions but that of medicine; but 
I never heard of one who chose to be a doctor. A curate may become Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, but a physician can merely hope to reach a baronetey, a 
dignity little coveted. Like our “ Honourables” and ‘ Colonels,” it is ‘not 
in vogue with the higher classes. I cannot better illustrate the state of feeling 
here, in relation to these minor titles, than by our own in relation to the appel- 
lations named, which are of much account in certain sets; but which it is 
thought bad taste to bandy among gentlemen. 

Our extracts hitherto have been taken from the lighter portions of 
the work, bearing chiefly upon persons and manners; but we will 
close with one of a graver and sadder kind, and which exhibits 
both sense and justice. 

THE POOR IN ENGLAND. 

The question is often asked, in what do the poor of England suffer more than 
the poor of any other country? I am not sufficiently versed in the details con- 
nected with the subject to speak with authority, but I can give you the im- 
pressions received as a Jooker-on. 

In comparing the misery of England with that of the Continent of Europe, 
one must remember the great difference of climate. A man suffers less at 
Naples, without a coat or a fire, and with three grani for his daily pittance, 
than is undergone in England beneath woollen, with ten grani to furnish the 
“‘ways and means.” These facts make a great moral difference in favour of 
England, when we come to consider the merits of systems, though the physical 
consequences may be against her. 

The poor of this country appear to me to be over-worked. They have little 

or no time for relaxation; and, instead of exhibiting that frank manly cheerful. 
ness and heartiness of feeling that have been so much extolled, they appear 
sullen, discontented, and distrustful. There is far less confidence and sympa- 
thy between classes than I had expected to see; for, although a good under- 
standing may exist between the great landholder and the affluent pronase who 
pays him rent and farms the soil, the social chain appears to be broken between 
those below the latter and their superiors. I do not mean that the rich are 
obdurate to the sufferings of the poor, but that the artificial condition of the 
country has choked the ordinary channels of sympathy, and that the latter, 
when known at all, are known only as the poor. They are the objects of 
duties, rather than fellow-creatures living constantly within the influence of all 
the charities, including those of communion and rights, as well as those which 
are exhibited in donations. 
There is one large class of beings in England whose condition I should 
think less enviable than that of Asiatic slaves. I allude to the female servants 
of all-work in the families of those who keep lodging-houses, tradesmen, and 
other small housekeepers. These poor creatures have an air of dogged, sullen 
misery, that I have never seen equalled in any other class of human beings, 
not even excepting the beggurs in the streets. In our lodgings at Southampton 
there was one of these girls; and her hand was never idle, her foot seemed to 
know no rest, while her manner was that of wearied humility. We were then 
fresh from home, and the unmitigated toil of her existence struck us all most 
painfully. When we spoke to her kindly, she seemed startled, and looked dis- 
trustful and frightened. A less inviting subject for sympathy could scarcely be 
imagined,—for she was large, coarse, robust, and even masculine ; but even these 
iron qualities were taxed beyond endurance. 





EARL’S INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO 


Isa book of twofold nature; the first division containing a narta- 
tive of the author’s voyages in the Eastern Seas ; the second, some 
speculations on the capabilities which the Indian Archipelago 
offers for British commerce, and the Northern coast of Australia 
for new colonies and new discoveries, together with some sugges- 
tions as to the best modes of carrying the two first-named objects 
into effect. In our notice of the book, we will follow the natural 
order, and begin with the travels. 

In the summer of 1832, Mr. Eart found himself at Swan 
River; and, getting weary, we suppose, departed on the 5th 
August for the swamp-placed and fever-breeding Batavia; which he 
reached in about a month. He then, opportunities offering, made 
a sea tour round Java; landing at the different ports, and noting 
such peculiarities in the characters of the natives, the habits of 
the European residents, and the productions of the country, as a 
short sojurn permitted him to perceive. Returning to Batavia, 
our author embarked for Singapore, the free sea-port founded by 
Rarr.es on his own responsibility, to counterbalance Lord Cas- 
TLEREAGH’s ignorant and gentlemanly restoration of Java to the 
Dutch; and sailed thence to Bankok, the principal port of 
Siam; whence he came away rapidly, through the rudeness of 
the people. Again, from Singapore, Mr. Eart went to Borneo, 
charged with the command of a mercantile adventure, the object 
of which was to open a trade with a Chinese colony settled there. 





After some difficulties, arising from the interposition of the 
Governor of a petty Dutch settlement, Mr. Ear. succeeded in 
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en 
advantageously disposing of his cargo, and collecting, or making, 
a good many valuable observations regarding this rich and fertile 
jsland. In the ultimate object of his voyage, however, he was 
unsuccessful; for such measures were adopted after his departure, 
and such rigid instructions transmitted from Batavia to the rather 
friendly resident, that he considers it useless for private bodies or 
individuals to attempt, under existing circumstances, any further 
communication with the Chinese settlers at Borneo, although 
they are anxious for the trade, and indeed suggested Mr. Earw’s 
voyage. An elaborate account of Singapore, and of its trade and 
motley inhabitants—the materials for which were collected during 
frequent residences of some duration—coneludes the narrative part 
of the volume. 

We have said it often, but the recurrence of the fact compels the 
reiteration, that evidence of English misgovernment—sins of omis- 
sion or sins of commission—constantly beset us go where we will; 
and there are pretty numerous instances of this in Mr. Eart’s book. 
Passing over the folly of the unconditional surrender of Java to 
the Dutch, the neglect with which their encroachments are re- 

arded, and the long submission to their violation of the treaty (if 
it be even yet remedied) by which British goods were to be ad- 
mitted ata certain rate of duty,—the manner in which the common- 
est precautions to protect our commerce and to enforce the respect 
due to our power in those remote seas are neglected, is very striking, 
and contrasts painfully with the active vigour of the Americans. 
They have not a single settlement in those regions—not even, we 
believe, a resident official; their commerce is far less than ours ; 
and their navy, so far as regards the number of ships, out of all 
comparison. But whilst our Government do, or at least did, allow 
our trade throughout the Indian Archipelago to take care of itself, 
brother Jonathan has frigates constantly cruising there, sailing 
from port to port wherever an American traflics—to impress the 
natives with an opinion of the national power—to show them that 
a force is ready to inflict punishment in case of aggression—and 
to keep up, by means, it would appear, of a kind of itinerant nego- 
tiator, friendly relations with all, and in the case of the more 
established governments, such as Siam, to negotiate treaties. If 
Singapore were in the possession of America, or even of France, 
swarms of pirates wouid not be allowed to beset its approaches, so 
as to injure, and eventually perhaps to destroy, the native trade. 
If America had our possessions in that quarter, native piracy would 
have been put down. But what is such a vulgar thing as trade 
to the gentlemen of the Admiralty or the Colonial Office ? 

The distinguishing character of Mr. Earv’s unpretending book, 
is reality and distinctness. Its literary merit is greater than it 
seems; for, without any extraordinary incidents, or any artist-like 
power of giving effect to common occurrences, his narrative carries 
the reader agreeably along to the end of his volume; reminding 
one, in its manner, of the simplicity of the old navigators, but 
refined by the higher education of the present time. A style like 
this, when not too bald, is well adapted to reflect the striking 
novelty of the original subjects; and they are well worth descrip- 
tion, whether we regard the old and yet unworn popular visions 
of the wealth and beauty of the Spice Islands—or the tropical mix- 
ture of rankness and richness which they actually exhibit—or the 
animated nature living amongst them—or the barbarous, but in 
Mr. Earu’s opinion far from irreclaimable native races, which 
inhabit them. 

As a specimen of the author's description, we might take a 
picture of the dreary and unbroken solitude of the coast of Su- 
matra, or the flat mud levels which mark the embouchure of the 
Meinan in Siam and the coast of Borneo. We will, however, 
choose the approach toa more renowned place—the fatal Batavia; 
and commence with the original of the image of the 

¢ Sabean odours from the spicy shore : 
Of Araby the blest.” 

We weighed anchor with the sea breeze in the afternoon, and proceeded on 
our voyage to Batavia. The wind soon fell light, and we made but little pro- 
gress until towards midnight, when the land wind came off, bringing with it an 
aromatic smell of decaying vegetation, to which the ancient navigators probably 
alluded when speaking of the “spicy gales of India.” It created a chilly, 
damp sensation; :and was doubtless pregnant with malaria. ™ . . 

The sea near Batavia is covered with innumerable little islets, all of which are 
clothed with luxuriant vegetation. Native prahus, with their yellow mat sails, 
are occasionally seen to shoot from behind one of them, to be shielded from view 
immediately afterwards by the green foliage of another; and over the tops of 
the trees may often be descried the white sails of some stately ship threading the 
mazes of this little Archipelago. One group, appropriately named the Thou- 
sand Islands, has never yet been explored ; and its intricacies afford concealment 
to petty pirates, who prey upon the small prahus and fishing-boats. We 
rounded Ontang Java point on the 5d of September, and bore up for Batavia 
Toads, occasionally having a view of the shipping between the islands. A num- 
ber of large fishing-boats were coming in from sea, and standing with us into 
the roads; and although we were running at the rate of seven knots an hour, 
they passed us with great rapidity. They had a most graceful appearance: 
Many of them were fourteen or fifteen tons burden, and each boat carried one 
immense square sail. As the breeze was strong, a thick plank was thrust out 
to windward for an out-rigger, on which several of the numerous crew sat, or 
stood, to prevent the press of sail they were carrying from capsizing the hoat. 
They were occasionally hidden from our view by their passing behind some of 
the small islets; but ina few seconds they would appear on the other side, hav- 
ing shot past so rapidly that we could scarcely fancy that we had lost sight of 
them at all. ” 7 ° ” 

The objects that met my view on our way to the town were by no means cal- 
culated to give a favourable impression of the place. We first overtook a boat 
Carrying three sick Europeans to the hospital; and a little further we passed a 
large lighter, in which a number of native convicts were busily employed in 
clearing the mud from the bottom of the river. Many of them were heavily 
ironed, and being nearly naked and covered with mud, had a very unpreposses- 
Sing appearance. A short distance below the town, a large alligator, of a light 

town colour, was floating in the centre of the river devouring some garbage ; 





he did not deem it necessary to move out of our way, and we passed close to 
him without interrupting his meal. The tameness of the alligators is accounted 
for by their being protected from injury by the authorities, as they devour the 
refuse of the slaughter- houses, which might otherwise be injurious to the health 
of the inhabitants. The natives appeared to have no fear of them, for several 
children were bathing on the banks near the spot where the monster was feed- 
ing. During the period of calm which elapses between the land and sea breezes, 
the alligators sometimes take an excursion in the roads among the shipping ; and 
as they are rarely seen when the sea breeze prevails, it is probable that they then 
retire into the river. ? = > 5 

The westerly monsoon was now blowing in full strength; and as the captain 
had determined to make for the coast of Sumatra before he ran to the north- 
ward, we had several days’ beating among the numerous small islands which are 
scattered over this part of the Java sea. 

_ These islands, or rather islets, for few are more than two or three miles im 
circumference, are of coral formation, and so thickly wooded that it is absolutely 
impossible to penetrate the jungle; while the decay of vegetable matter upon 
them is so great as to render the atmosphere actually poisonous. During the 
British occupation of Java, sickness prevailed among the troops at Batavia 
to such an extent, that it was considered necessary to remove the patients; and 
a considerable number were sent to one of the islands off the roads as an ex- 
perimert: the increased mortality, however, which ensued, caused the place 
to be immediately abandoned. The seamen who die on board the ships are not 
buried near the town, but are interred by their shipmates on one of these 
islands, and the noxious exhalations are so dreaded, that after depositing the 
body in a shallow grave, and reading a few hurried prayers, the mourners are 
glad to hasten away from the pestiferous neighbourhood. 

This account of a native entertainment, at a remote and petty 
settlement on the Southern coast of Java, is curious, as showing 
at how early a stage in civilization the drama makes its appear- 
ance, and what an effect it has over uncultivated minds. 

The commandant and his party retired about nine o'clock, and at their de- 
parture I went down to the main-deck to witness the dramatic entertainment, 
being by virtue of my office admitted behind the scenes. A transparent screen 
of considerable dimensions was hung up to the beams, behind which a large- 
lamp had been suspended. The puppets, about a hundred iv number, were 
grotesque figures of men and women, with dragons’ heads and _cloven feet, to- 
gether with bulls and alligators, all most hideous to behold. They were about 
a foot high, cut out of pieces of buffalo-hide, and painted and gilded, each 
having a piece of bamboo attached to it, by which it was stuck into a large plan- 
tain stem to be ready for use. 

The play consisted of a recitation of the adventures of one of the ancient 
Javanese princes; and upon each character being mentioned, the figure which 
represented it was held before the lamp, so that its shadow, thus thrown upon 
the transparent screen, became visible to the audience. The recitation was 
made in a dull, monotonous tone’; but the speaker raised his voice occasionally, 
when the adventures became particularly interesting. The audience, without 
the exception of a single individual, listened with intense interest to the narra- 
tion, nothing attracting their attention from it for an instant. During the 
evening we had occasion for the butler, and after some difficulty the gunner 
succeeded in getting him on deck; but his mind was so occupied with the ad- 
ventures of the prince while attacking the fiery buffalo, or while rescuing the 
princess from the jaws of the alligator, that we could not make him understand 
what we wanted; and [ was eventually obliged to take the keys from him and 
search for it myself, sending him down again to the wyang. The legend was 
very long; and daylight found the audience, with few exceptions, listening as 
attentively as at the commencement. 

MALAY BARGAINING. 

In their communications with each other, the Malays are always polite, abu- 
sive language never being employed amongst them. Every man carries a kris 
at his side, ready to avenge an insult should it be offered to him; and the cer- 
tainty of instant recourse to this weapon, no doubt, tends in a great measure to 
prevent the occurrence of any event that might call for its use. 

In trading with the Malays, an European should always endeavour to keep 
his temper ; which an individual not accustomed to them will sometimes find a 
matter of difficulty. In making a purchase, they will frequently offer five dollars 
for an article worth twenty ; and, should the vender put himself in a passion, 
they will teaze him with like offers, in the hope that he will give them the goods. 
at the cheapest rate for the sake of getting away. ; . 

Their commercial transactions being generally conducted in places in which a 
number of individuals are collected together,—as, for instance, in the court of 
the Sultan, or at the residence of the Capitan China,—if secrecy should be ree 
quired, they adopt a mode of bargaining " means of the fingers, which pre- 
cludes the bystanders from discovering what is going on. The parties grasp 
each other’s hands, and the purchaser makes an offer by pressing one of the- 
joints of the vender’s fingers, there being to each joint a number attached, from 
one to ten; and touching a certain part of the hand will show whether the 
offer is in tens, hundreds, or thousands. The hands of the dealers are covered 
with a handkerchief, so that none of the people present can see what is going 
forward. When the purchaser has made his offer, the vender, by another grip, 
lets him know what price he will take; and thus they continue, one increasing 
his offer and the other lowering his demand, until the bargain is concluded or 
broken off. This custom has, I think, been introduced by the Arabs ; for they 
were always the greatest adepts at it, while the Javanese and other natives who 
have little communication with them, are unacquainted with the method. 

Of the characters and capabilities of the different native popu- 
lations, especially as sailors and labourers, Mr. EArt gives many 
interesting particulars ; but we must confine ourselves to one, and 
that a partial one—the improvement of the Malay watermen.. 
We may however remark, such is the eflect of equal laws, that 
at Singapore a Malay no longer runs a-muck. After this, who 
need despair of the Irish? : 

The influence which constant intercourse with the British has exercised upon 
the habits of the Malays, is shown to great advantage in the case of the water- 
men, or sampan-boys, in whom it has worked a complete change, almost 
amounting to regeneration. This improvement is rendered the more apparent 
from the boatmen in the adjacent creeks (who are chiefly employed in ferrying 
natives) remaining much in the same state as that in which they were found on 
the arrival of the British. The latter are to be seen lazily paddling about in 
short clumsy sampans, crouched with their knees up to their chins, wearing no 
other clothing than a small piece of cloth round the waist, and a conical-shaped 
hat on their heads, the rims of which project far out, almost concealing the 
countenance. The boatmen in the Singapore river, however—perhaps the bro- 
thers and relatives of these very men—are full of life and activity, managing 
their long and “ trim-built” sampans with a skill not excelled by that of the 
smartest Thames waterman. Their dress also is changed: they have habited 
themselves neatly in shirt and pantaloons, and throwing off the palm-leaf hat, 
have adopted in its stead a gay handkerchief, which does not impede their mo- 
tions while managing the canoe. 

This salutary change has been effected chiefly in consequence of the taste for 
aquatic sports displayed by many of the Europeans, who, perhaps on account 0 
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the dearth of amusements during the infancy of the settlement, laid wagers with 
each other on the capabilities of the different boats, and induced the boatmen 
to pull, in order to decide their bets. ‘The Malays soon entered into the spirit 
of the thing, taking evena stronger degree of interest in the respective races 
than their backers themselves. Those who were defeated, endeavoured to gain 
their lost ground by improving the construction of their boats; which, from 
short tubs pulled by a single man, became, in the course of a few years, perfect 
amodels for swiftness; and which, when manned with five active Malays, have 
never yet been beaten by any boats, European or native, that have been brought 
-against them. 

‘The second subject of Mr. Eart’s work is handled in two appen- 
dixes, and may be generally stated thus. He considers the In- 
dian Archipelago, including the large islands of Borneo, Ce- 
lebes, and New Guinea, to be a favourable market for the intro- 
duction of British manufactures; because the natives are enter- 
prising, unprejudiced, fond of novelty and display, have already 
productions which are commercially valuable, possess in their soil 
and their seas a fruitful source of many more, and are moreover 
industrious witha sufficient object in view, and tractable. At pre- 
sent these capabilities are dormant, for want of the means of develop- 
ment. Singapore is too distant from most of the islands; the track is 
beset by pirates ; and over Borneo, the nearest to that settlement, 
the Dutch exercise a mischievous but illegitimate sway, and impede 
by every obstacle the circulation of our manufactures. Mr. Earn 
therefore proposes to establish settlements on the Northern coasts 
of New Holland, which should serve at once as commercial de- 
pots and agricultural colonies ; the labourers being supplied, as at 
Singapore, from China, natives of which already frequent the 
adjacent markets. The fitness of the country in question for 
Settlements is known from various sources,—indeed, two have 
been already established, but abandoned in consequence of some 
bungling on the part of the Colonial Office and the Colonial Go- 
vernment of New South Wales. The immediate market, however, 
likely to be found in the Indian Archipelago, especially at Cele- 
bes and New Guinea, is to us a matter of greater doubt, as well as 
the safety of the navigation,—at least between Timor and New 
Holland, for there is little doubt about the dangers of New Guinea. 
An account of these seas and lands, at once popular and scientific, 
is a great desideratum. As a mere matter of information, it is 
disgraceful to the Government to allow such a state of ignorance 
about places so closely connected with our possessions, and not 
creditable in the nation to permit such supineness on the part of 
the Government. But when we consider the tendency of over- 
flowing British capital and population to seek an outlet in those 
parts, creating new trade, founding new colonies of the British 
race, and having a disposition to strengthen our sway in India, the 
apathy is extraordinary. 

The discoveries which Mr. Eart alludes to, and which it appears 
a vessel is now fitting out in this country to effect, are, a great river 
at the bottom of the Gulf of Carpentaria, and a great inland sea 
in New Holland, communicating with the ocean on the Western 
coast just by the Buccaneer’s Archipelago. The reasons alleged 
for the existence of the latter are, the reports of the natives, the 
phenomena of winds, tides, &c., the circumstantial evidence of 
navigators, and the opinion of FLinpers; all which look well 
upon paper, but still will not make an Australian Mediterra- 
nean unless Nature has done her part. However, let the adven- 
turers go, and comne back to tell us of their success—or, what is 
sometimes more interesting, their failure; and if Mr. Ear is 
going with them, so much the better. 


WESTERN VIRGINIA. 

Two weeks ago, whilst we speculated on the effect of Mr. 
Bippix’s bonds in carrying surplus British capital to American 
lands, another speculator was applying himself to this process of 
transference in a direct form, through the medium of our own 
advertising columns. The coincidence was “ curious,” but it did 
so happen, that an announcement of lands for sale in Virginia 
appeared in the same paper; and we have now here before us a 
neat little volume published by Mr. Buti with the avowed 
intention, as the preface states, “ of facilitating the sale of cer- 
tain landed estates in Western Virginia.” It contains a great variety 
of information respecting the general appearance of that part 
of the United States, its mineral productions, climate, popula- 
tion, internal improvements—such as railways and canals—political 
institutions, habits and enjoyments of the people, and the mode 
of acquiring land. The country and its inhabitants are certainly 
painted en beau ; but we have not discovered any misstatement, 
and the author professes to have compiled his work from indis- 
putable authorities. He makes out a tempting prospect for an 
emigrant of good health, a little capital, some knowledge of farm- 
ing, and a disposition not to quarrel with the Republican institu- 
tions of the country and the everlasting swagger of the people 
with whom he must mix, As a set-off against affronts to national 
pride, may be mentioned the absence of taxes, parish-rates, and 
tithes. We can safely recommend the perusal of the Sketch of 
Western Virginia; for if it do not bring purchasers of the 
“landed estates” therein lying, it will turn the thoughts of the 
Struggling farmer towards emigration to some other favoured por- 
tion of the globe, where a requital for industry and intelligence is 
as certain as most things in this world of trouble. 


LOCKHART'S LIFE OF SCOTT. 


Tue third volume, so far as we have gone, more than sustains the 
promise of the second. It commences with the removal to Ab- 
botsford (in 1812); and next enters into the details of the unfor- 





ttitiate derangements of the BALLANTYNgs' affairs, and, thereupon 
Scot's subsequent connexion with Con-tante. An account of 
Scorr’s voyage to the Shetland Isles is printed fron his own 
diary ; and a very pleasant narrative is given of the puet's jourtiey 
to London, his pilgrimage to the field of Waterloo, and his sab 
sequent visit to Paris (in 1815). 

These are the leading outlines. If the reader likes to have the 
points which struck us as being new or cliaracteristic in turnin 
over the leaves, (for we have not had time to read it,) here they 
are. It appears that an offer of the Laureateship was made to 
Scort, which he declined, and recommended Sournry. An 
attempt was made by the Tory Government of the day to levy the 
Income-tax on the copyright of authors; but the bird, though 
very loyal in the abstract—or at the expense of other people— 
resisted the insertion of his most sacred Majesty's hand into hig 
own pocket, and resisted it successfully. The affair with the 
Bactiantyngs, which began in the pushing tradesmat-like 
manner we commented on,in our notice of the second volume, 
soon led to something little short of insolvency, and embroiled 
Scort in the anxieties of pecuniary embarrassment. Mr. Locg. 
HART forbears to quote much from the correspondence, though he 
gives a part of it, including a pithy postscript from a letter to 
JOHN BALLANTYNE, in consequence of unceasing demands for 
money, and reckless perseverance in unbusinesslike conceal- 
ments—‘“ For God's sake, treat me as a man, and not as a milch 
cow!" These difficulties led, however, to the famous Waverley 
Novels. Scort’s triumphant jubilation on the downfal of Napo- 
LEON, and his enthusiasm at Waterloo and in France, are truly 
British, and very characteristic of a Tory partisan. We wonder 
whether it be possible for any one to take a philosophical view of 
his contemporaries? Opponents make allowances for each other ; 
yet that springs not from philosophy, but professional fellow feel- 
ing. The Duke of WELLINGTON exposed the English exaggera- 
tions about the French army in Spain; but he knew the peceadil- 
loes of his own, and considered moreover the nature of soldiers, 


COLONEL CROCKETT’S EXPLOITS IN TEXAS. 


Tue objects of this American squib are to ridicule General J ack- 
son and his friends; to hold up their policy and party mauceuvres 
to odium or contempt; and to put in a good word for the lexian 
adventurers, representing that band of outlaws as a congregation 
of patriots rising in defence of civil and religious liberty. The 
story, which is made the vehicle for conveying these views, is 
simple, but sufficient. Colonel Crockett fails in getting reelected 
to Congress, in consequence of the arts and tricks of “ the Governs 
ment;” so he bids farewell to the electors in a pretty strong speech; 
in the course of which, amongst other hits, he advises them to 
look sharp after the ‘ deposites,” and which he concludes by telling 
them that “they may go to hell, and he will go to Texas.” Upon 
this determination he acts; being, however, compelled upon his 
journey to partake ofa public dinner, and falling in with two com- 
panions—a bee-hunter, and a small gambler called Thimblerig, 
from the game he professes—who add variety to the characters, but 
contribute nothing to the action of the story. These three worthies 
join the Texians in the earlier part of the fray, but are killed off, 
or massacred, before the crowning victory of San Jacinto; the ac- 
count of which, as well as of all the other events in this bucca- 
neering war, is too obviously that of a partisan to be received 
with confidence in its general statements, whilst it is too deficient 
in specificality to convey much information. 

This brochure is not, apparently, by the same hand as that 
which some few years ago personified Colonel Crockerr in order 
to describe life in the back-woods. The literary merit and skill 
of the present writer are greater than that of the former, but 
his raciness, and his power of sustaining the consistency of 
a character, less. In the LEccentricities of David Crockett 
there might be much coarseness, much slang, and very little 
power of reflection or observation ; but there was a good deal of 
matter of a certain kind, and from the beginning to the end of the 
book the manner or style of the character was preserved. In the 
exploits in Texas, there is often more delicacy in the banter, and, 
as in the sketch of the old preacher, a deeper spirit of thought; 
but nearly the whole account of Texian affairs is more like the 
production of a clever littérateur than Davip Crockett of Ten- 
nessee. 





STEPHENS ON THE GREEK EXPLETIVE PARTICLES. 


Tuis little treatise appears calculated to be practically useful to 
the student of Greek. The author has selected for elucidation 
the particles which are in that language used to denote the ad- 
dition of thought to thought, or the contrast of one thought with 
another—to indicate the contrasting clauses in antithetical sen- 
tences—or to mark when, in the progress of ratiocination, the 
writer or speaker proceeds to draw his inference. These words 
constitute the framework of sentences; and whatever they may 
have been originally, have come in the course of time to lose all 
independent meaning of their own. Hence they are designated 
expletives. Their right understanding is of the utmost impor- 
tance, as upon their proper collocation and contrast depends much 
of the idiomatic character, and all the precision and elegance of a 
language. The Greek tyro will find his progress materially faci- 
litated by making himself master of Mr. Stgpugns's systematic elu- 
cidation of this important class of words. The author would add 
materially to the value of his little book, were he to follow it up 
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with a serizs of exercises, for the purpose of familiarizing learners 
still more completely with its subject. No man is master of a lan- 

uage till he can express himself in it. Mr, Srgpuens's arrange- 
ment is excellent, and his illustrativeexamples are sufficiently nu- 
merous. For all practical purposes the treatise is complete. The sub- 
‘ect, however, isone which, if handled in a manner sufficiently precise 
‘and exhaustive, may be made to throw light on the philosophy of 

rammar, and on the peculiar habits of Greek thought. In this 

int of view, we fear Mr. StgpHeEns's Treatise will be found defi- 
cient in scientific accuracy and precision of language. He is not 
sufficiently careful, by a large induction, to ascertain the radical 
meaning, which, modified, as it may be at times by accidents of 
position, is the only sure key to the import of any particle. He 
speaks inaccurately when he states that the meaning of some of 
the particles is modified when used ironically. This indicates a 
confusion of ideas: the force of the particle is unchanged—the 
irony is not expressed, but insinuated by the context. In his 
translations, instead of seeking tu give the precise meaning of a 
word, he is often contented with indicating it by means of a cir- 
cumlocutory expression. We point out these defects in the 
Treatise viewed as an exposition of an important chapter of the 
philosophy of grammar, because it contains passages here and 
there which show the author to be neither deficient in logical 
acumen nor unobservant of mental phwenomena. A paper ap- 
peared in the Philosophical Transactions of Edinburgh, some 
forty years ago, by the late Dr. Joun Hunter, with which Mr. 
SrepHENs does not appear to be acquainted, and which he might 
peruse with advantage. 





COLBURN S OPINIONS OF LORD BROUGHAM. 


Tuls volume contains a selection from the multifarious writings 
and speeches of Lord BrouGuam, on a multifarious variety of 
subjects,—as criticism, chemistry, political economy, colonial 
policy, English and international law, as well as on the leading 
topics that have occupied the public mind for the last quarter of 
acentury. Such a selection must necessarily contain much that 
is curious, and much that is striking; but it has not been made 
with taste or with judgment. It is too fragmentary. Wholes are 
broken down into parts, apparently for the purpose of displaying 
the compiler’s skill in headings; and little bits are taken from 
goepohes on temporary subjects, as thouzh a paternal fondness 

ad presided over the selectiun,—for noither is the thought of 
such value, nor the expression of such felicity, as to justify its pre- 
sentation in the shape of ana, 

Nor does the volume altogether convey so satisfactory an 
idea of Lord Broucuam’s genius as might have been expected. 
A person who only knew him by reputation, or by some 
of his crack efforts, read when their subjects gave them a 
temporary interest, would be disappointed. The causes of this 
falling-off are various. In the first place, few works produced 
upon temporary topics, and to influence temporary purposes, 
possess a perennial readable attraction. The exceptions to 
this ru'e must be the product of very extraordinary genius and 
indefatigable labour: above all, they must be the offspring of 
conviction, or at least of settled principles of some kind, and not 
the dashing and vigorous efforts of a partisan more intent upon 
triumph than upon truth. In the second place, if Lord BrougHam 
had a genius of the highest order, it is quite obvious that a man 
handling such a vast variety of subjects as he has treated, could 
neither make new discoveries, nor master all that had been disco- 
vered by others ; whilst his endless exertions must militate against 
that compression of the matter and that finish in the diction abso- 
lutely necessary for duration. Another reason may perhaps be 
found in the peculiar manner of the author—so involved, so en- 
cumbered, so overdoing, and at times so almost clumsy,—which, 
however it may be conquered by a hearer excited by the living 
energy of the speaker, or by a reader interested in the subject, 
will conquer the patience of most persons when exhibited ona 
past theme. The distinguishing weakness of the man, too—a 
restless vanity, which must flutter giddily rather than be at rest, 
and directly or indirectly point attention to itself even from the 
Most remote subjects—is ill fitted to produce works that after- 
ages will not willingly let die; whilst, whether true or false, 
there is a lurking suspicion in the reader’s mind as to the con- 
fidence he may place either in the statements or arguments of 
his over-earnest author. 

These qualities lead us to suspect another fault,—though the 
fragmentary nature of the selections, and their frequently irregular 
arrangement, do not enable us to be certain: the defect we allude 
to is a want of natural and adequate mental progress. Lord 
Broucuam seems to have got on because his seniors have gone 
off, and not because the age has advanced with his principles and 
he with them. If any one had leisure and patience to compare his 
speeches with those of Lord DurHam, we suspect he would be 
Convinced of the fault we speak of. In the case of Lord Duruam, 
he would see a mind gradually increasing in expansion, richness, 
and solidity, and not so much improving in art even as in the 
materials on which art is exercised. On the other hand, it is 
Possible that some of Lord Broucuam’s earlier productions might 
turn out to be his best; and, though time and experience must of 
Necessity have increased his images, and given greater facility in 
their use, it is to be opined that this improvement would rather 
be akin to ‘tricks of practice” than to any higher or more dig- 
Nified qualities, 





PROGRESS OF PUBLICATION. 


Tue tide of publication is again flowing, and a pile of books; has 
accumulated on our table; some of which will require a fuller 
notice than we can yet give—some may be dismissed at once— 
very many are of a species that scarcely require notice at all. 

Of the first class are 

Memoirs, Correspondence, and Manuscripts of General Lafayette. Pub- 
lished by his Family. In three large and thick octavo volumes, with 
an indifferently lithographed head of the hero when young. 

Nick of the Woods. A novel in three volumes; written by Dr. 
Brirp, an American, and introduced to the English public by <i au- 
thor of Rookwood. The subject is good—the adventures and hardships 
of the backwood founders of Kentucky, nearly half a century ago. 

Geraldine, a Tale of Conscience. A story, in three volumes, of a con- 
version from the Protestant to the Romish faith; written with much 
cleverness, and some skill; but the writer has all the one-sided enthu- 
siasm of a young convert, and is perhaps “in haste to tell what she has 
not learned.” 

National Education. 

The Ninth Bridgewater Treatise. 

BaszacE, Esq. 


By Osmonp bE Beauvoir PRIAuLx. 
A Fragment. By Cuarizs 


Of Poetry, we really believe that we have more before us than 
Rome herself left behind her. First of all comes 


Byron's Works, Complete in One Volume; which is another of Mr. 
Murray's bold and therefore safe speculations. It comprises in one 
thick’ and well-printed volume the poems and all the notes of the edi- 
tion in seventeen volumes; and is capital for a table or a travelling 
book-chest, as well as for reference or short reading. 


The Works of Gray, in four volumes; forming part of PickeRrine’s 
Aldine Poets. There is a Life and Notes by Mr. Mirrorp; who has 
brought into a focus all that is known of the poet or his family, and 
some that is now told for the first time. He has added many new 
letters to the collection, and printed from the originals the passages 
suppressed by Mason: the verbal critic, who likes to “hunt a thought 
through Greece and Rome,” will be delighted with the fulness of his 
commentary on the poems, and other readers may pass them. We con- 
sider the present as the most complete edition of Gray that has yet 
appeared, and recommend it accordingly. 
Here are the titles of the rest, read them who like,—not that 
several of them may not have some sort of merit, but they appear 
in too busy atime, and even pine-apples are disregarded when 
they grow on the way-side. 
The Plague of Florence; a Drama, in Five Acts. 
Bertrand; a Tragedy, in Five Acts. By S. B. Harper, Esq. 
Spartacus, or the Roman Gladiator ; a Tragedy, in Five Acts. By 
Jacos Jones, Esq. Second edition. 

Autumnal Leaves, or Tints of Memory and Imagination. By Hewrt- 
ETTA F, Vatie. Second edition. 

A Dream of Life, or Augustine and Geraldine; a Poem, in Five 
Parts. By the Reverend W. G. Moone, M.A. 

Flowers of Hope ; a Collection of Poems, Devotional and Miscella- 

neous. By W. J. Brock. 

Lines on the Foundation of Sidmouth Harbour, on the Natal Day of 

the Princess Victoria. 

We turn to the Miscellaneous class. 

Goldsmith's History of England, by BELLCHAMBERS, contains in four 
neat pocket volumes, a reprint of the original abridgment, which occu- 
pies two volumes. The other two are filled by a Continuation from the 
death of GeorcE the Second to the close of the session of 1836; which 
is readable, and comprehensive enough, and written with a strong tinge 
of low Radicalisin in tone. 


Mr. Maucuam's Outlines of Law, is a kind of Buacxstone in little, 
and intended to supply his place for the young student since the late 
alterations in the law, or to serve as an introduction to his more elabo- 
rate, but, in many things, now exploded work. The reputation of the 
author is a sufficient guarantee for the correctness of the matter; and 
both the arrangement and the style are clear and intelligible. 


Observations on the Preservation of Health, by J. H. Curtis, Esq., 
is a clever compilation by a practised hand, on a subject of perpetual 
interest; and which, if it differs from the numerous works already pub- 
lished on the same theme, can only differ for the better, by embracing 
the latest information. 


Woodland Gleanings isa lively and intelligent account of the principal 
forest-trees, for the information of the unscientific reader. he 
characteristics of each tree, its history, uses, mode of cultivation, effect 
in a landscape, and the poetical associations connected with it, as also 
any remarkable specimens in this country, are given: and the text is 
illustrated by wood-cuts of the entire tree, and of its leaves, flowers, 
and fruit. The information contained in this pretty little volume will 
be useful to Country as well as Cockney foik. 

The Parlour Book is a familiar introduction to science, arts, and 
manufactures, in the shape of a little narrative interspersed with con- 
versations between a father and his children. The subjects are perti- 
nently introduced, and explained with remarkable clearness and suc- 
cinctness, and in an anecdotical style that relieves the dryness of the 
subject, and assists the understanding by presenting images to the mind. 
It is illustrated by numerous lithographic pictures and diagrams. 

This is an impudently imitative age. No sooner is a novelty of 
any sort started, than numbers are ready to copy it, if it affords 
the shadow of a chance of profit, and can be done without diffi- 
culty. There was a time when a handsome external, or good 
printing, in a child’s book—or a careful selection of sensible prose 
or good poetry—or a tolerably clear exposition of the common- 
places of an abstruser science—or a popular account of something 
yet buried in quartos or thick octavos—gave a sort of feature and 





character to a publication, But that time has passed. There are 
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a class of literary workmen, as clever in imitation as the Russians 


or the Chinese. They have not a notion of their own, but give 
them a copy and materials, and they will turn out an exact resem- 
blance bating the spirit. A catalogue will amply suffice for this 
class. If there be an exception in the following list, it is in 
favour of a Little Book for Little Readers, which is an agreeable 
selection of good poetry. 

The Science of Geology. 

The Ladies’ Science of Etiquette. 

The Pocket-book of Etiquette. 

The Young Wife's Book. Rather aserious kind of thing, though 
the compiler has overlooked the Eighth Commandment. The 
sort of feeling which animates him on this point may be guessed, 
when we say that he prints WasHINGToN Irvine's “ Wife” with- 
out acknowledgment. 

The Child's First Book of Manners. 

A Little Book for Litile Readers. 





There are yet more, chiefly in a sacred or serious way,—as 
Mammon Demolished, Politics of Another World. But patience, 
though a good nag, will bolt; and ifthe reader had been in 
our situation, he would have been off long since. Cannot the 
bibliopoles see that our advertising columns are the proper place 
for the announcement of publications that have little novelty and 
no mark? At all events, we must henceforth teach them, 
that we cannot consent to make “ Progress” a descriptive ad- 
vertisement-sheet for their convenience, or exercise our critical 
faculties in the labour of an advertisement-drawing clerk. 





FINE ARTS. 


TueE meeting to be held at the Freemason’s Tavern on Monday, at 
one o'clock, concerns not merely the lovers of art, but the public gene- 
rally. It is called for the purpose of asserting the right of the people 
to enter freely those edifices which have been built at the expense of 
the country for the use and benefit of the community at large. The 
vindication of this right against the odious and shameful exactions of 


the Deans and Chapters of St. Paul’s and Westminster Abbey, and 


the usurpation of the National Gallery by the Royal Academy for 
their trading purposes, has avowedly especial reference to the throwing 
open to the public the monuments in the Cathedrals, and the produc- 
tions of modern art annually exhibited at the Royal Academy, in 
order to familiarize the public with the works of native artists—thus 
coupling the promotion of the national taste for fine art with the abo-« 
lition of an unjust and vexatious restriction of popular privileges. In 
this view it is a most gratifying indication of the improved state of the 
public feeling. A public meeting for the furtherance of objects con- 
nected with the fine arts, is an event in this country; we scarcely know 
when it occurred before. It has excited considerable interest, and we 
hope the attendance will be such as to confirm this favourable 
symptom. 

A correspondent, signing himself J. M., suggests that the inadequacy 
of the new National Gallery for its twofold purpose, and the injury 
resulting therefrom to the art and its professors, should be taken into 
consideration, with a view to the evil being remedied by an extension of 
the galleries on two sides of the Barrack-square at the back. <A 
proposal for any additional outlay on such a trumpery toy as the build- 
ing in Trafalgar Square, is distasteful; but being unfortunately fixed 
with the eye-sore, the wisest course is to make the best of a bad 
bargain, and remedy the want of room, though the meanness is un-~ 
alterable. 

The whole building, as it stands, affords barely sufficient accommo- 
dation for one of the two uses to which it is applied: it is unworthy of 
either, but that cannot now be helped. It ought either to be exclusively 
devoted to the national pictures, or be given up as a boon to the great 
body of artists, for the gratuitous exhibition of the productions of 
native talent, independent of the control of the Royal Academy. 
As at present appropriated, it is doubly injurious: the want of space 
in the rooms set apart for the national collection will operate as a 
check to the acquisition by gift or purchase of fresh specimens by the 
great masters: while the lack of room in the Academy half will 
effectually deter painters from attempting great works, by the fear of 
exclusion from the exhibition; thus aiding the clique of portrait- 
painters in their efforts to stifle high aspirations, and abetting their 
tyranny over their brethren. What right has this self-elected, irre- 
sponsible junta, who arrogate to themselves the honours and privi- 
leges of the profession, and exercise despotic sway over the rest of the 
community of artists, to convert a public building into a show-shop 
for exhibiting their wares for profit ? 

Our correspondent states that “ the tyranny of the Royal Academy 
has this year been exercised with more capricious cruelty and injusticé 
than ever ;” and adds, “ it is known that from seven to eight hundred 

roductions, many of them interesting subjects, and of great merit, 
ave been rejected.” This is nothing but what we expected. But why 
do the artists tamely acquiesce in such monstrous proceedings ? 





The private view of the choice collection of Dutch Pictures made 
by Mr. Epwarp Sotty, to be sold by auction next Wednesday at 

oster’s Rooms, drew together a numerous assemblage of connoisseurs 
and distinguished persons. There are some curious and beautiful 
specimens of the Dutch school, particularly De Hoocr and Jan 
STEEN: we were most struck with a woody landscape by HosniMa, 
and a meadow scene with figures, under a bright effect of evening 
sunlight, by CaMPHUYSEN. 


The Exhibition of the works of the Great Masters of Painting, at 
the British Institution, opens on Monday. 





EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


FOURTH NOTICE—SCENIC PICTURES. 
In landscape painting the British school holds a supremacy over its 
This branch of the art is peculiarly suited to the 


Continental rivals. 





— TS 
genius of our countrymen, which is most successfully developed in their 
landscapes. The rural aspect, daylight effect, and out-door feeling 
all, in short, that constitutes the charm of nature—are nowhere so com. 
pletely and felicitously represented in the present day as in England 
The French may surpass us in the power of imitating artificial or sub. 
stantial objects, and producing dioramic illusion ; but their champaign 
scenes are hard and cold, like nature petrified; the German landscapes 
are meagre, formal, and map-like: we nowhere see the effect of at. 
mosphere in harmonizing colours and blending separate objects into 
one great whole, melting harsh outlines, and giving the softening ap. 
pearance of space and distance, so beautifully represented as in English 
landscape painting. Their loose, free, and negligent touch, which in 
other subjects is a disadvantage, here becomes the source of a peculiar 
excellence. The moist atmosphere of England, with its gray misty 
distances, ever-shifting effects, and the sparkling brightness of glimpses 
of sunlight on a verdurous and highly-cultivated soil, affords a perpetual 
variety of pleasing aspects suited to the beautiful rusticity of the land. 
scape, where what is wanting in grandeur and elegance is made up in 
picturesque fertility. The study of such congenial appearances of nature, 
and the perfection with which they are imitated in the grateful medium 
of water-colours, have given a character of rural simplicity and airial 
freshness to English landscapes, which is a national excellence, Jt 
consists mainly in the power of imitating the general appearance of 
nature rather than of delineating details: there are scarcely half-a. 
dozen painters who can paint trees with characteristic truth. Lex in 
oil, and Harpine in water-colours, are the most successful: in the 
works of others the trees are mostly of one kind, and deficient in that 
depth of shade whicb gives rotundity to the mass; while the lesser 
lights and shadows which define the characteristic forms of the branches 
and the flexile appearance and waving motion of the foliage, are rarely 
indicated in a satisfactory manner. 

We shall look in vain for the union of elaboration, power, and free. 
dom of execution, and the wild grandeur and elegance of conception of 
Satvator Rosa—for the brightness, repose, and ideal beauty of 
CiaupE—the umbrageous solemnity and classic dignity of Poussin— 
among our native painters. GarnsnoroucH and WILson, when they 
attempt the grand style of scenic composition, are but imitators of 
Craupk, as Turner is. The most charming of their landscapes are 
their rural home scenes; such as GAinsBorouGn’s shady nooks steeped 
in the golden glow of a ruddy sunset. The verdant vale with a winding 
stream, or a green rocky glen with a waterfall, painted by Wisov, is 
far preferable to his mythological pictures, or the artificial elevation of 
his Italian scenes ; and TurNneER shows greater power and genius ina 
view of a town or an old castle, with arange of country beyond, than in 
a “ Temple of Jupiter” or the “ Garden of the Hesperides.” Our 
scenic painters, like our designers, lack the creative faeulty: they 
portray much hettez than they invent. 

* ‘The finest example of scenic effect employed to a dramatic pur- 


pose—indeed the only successful picture of its class—is by a French | 


painter, Gupty. It is called “ The Distress,” (347,) and represents a 
boat’s crew lost at sea, dying with famine. The sickly light of the 
moon struggling through a thin mist, and the lurid glare of a tropical 
sunset on the green wave, are imitated to perfection, and so as to con- 
vey a sense of unwholsome heat and drought. Thus the truth of na- 
ture aids in producing a preternatural impression on the mind. The 
state of desperation to which the men are reduced is most vividly de- 
picted in their emaciated forms and wolfish looks, Thisis a truly ima- 
ginative picture: we at first thought it had been by our countryman 
Danby, who we heard had sent a picture from his place of exile: we 
were still more disappointed on perceiving the one that is by him— 
namely, an attempt to embody the sentiment in Moone’s song, “ Rich 
and rare were the gems she wore,” (465): it is unnatural and unima- 
ginative. The subject is too simple and familiar for his fancy. 
Turner is accounted an imaginative landscape-painter ; and the four 
pictures he contributes to the present exhibition are all of this charac- 
ter. ‘ Scene, a Street in Venice,” (31,) is intended to possess a poe- 
tical meaning, by the quotation from the Merchant of Venice, and the in- 
troduction, in one corner, of a tiny Shylock brandishing a pair of scales 
in terrorem over the head of Bassanio: it might with equal propriety 
be called the Doge Wedding the Adriatic, or the Procession of the 
Brides: it is only a view on the grand canal on a féte-day. ‘“ The 
Story of Apollo and Daphne,” (130,) is a compilation of the “ beauties 
of Italian scenery :” sea and rock, vale and mountain, cataract and lake, 
bridge and aqueduct, tower and town, ruins and foliage, are introduced as 
if ‘TURNER were Nature’s property-man, and had set out a new scene In 
the theatre of the universe for the ballet of Apollo and Daphne—only the 
actors would disgrace a puppet-show. “ The Parting of Hero and 
Leander,” (274,) is still more inventively treated: a stupendous castle 
with marble terraces and flights of steps, a weltering sea and a stormy 
sky, with mysterious lights, and a cloud of spirits—these are the lum- 
bering machinery with which the fancy of TurneR has environed bis 
subject. In an Alpine scene, (Val d'Aost, 480,) he has introduced a 
«snow-storm, avalanche, and inundation:” he might have thrown In 
an earthquake or so into the bargain, while he was about it; though 
the scene could not then have looked much more like ‘ Chaos comé 
again.” TuRNER, in fact, has noimagination: his perception of beauty 
is intense, but it partakes of the grossness of the sensualist, who 
gloats over what is before him, till he becomes insatiate—‘ the appe- 
tite grows with what it feeds on.” TurRNer’s sensorium is in an Over- 
excited state: he has a mania for some one colour. A while ago he 
had the blue cholera; then the yellow fever took hold of him; next 
the scarlet fever raged—his canvas burnt with it for a season or two. 
Nothing would suit him but fires and furnaces. One would have 
thought he painted on asbestos cloth, as we never saw in the exhibi- 
tion a scorched frame without a picture, the wall at the back chalked 
“burnt out.” He is as fond of red as Martin of black: they are the 
rouge et noir of art. TuRNER is content with one object of a sort, and 
arranges his scene according to nature, with true effects of light an 
atmosphere, though a little overcharged in colour; but Martin mag- 
nifies and multiplies, makes a jam of human beings, heaps mountain on 
mountain, and piles up Babels one on another, throwing in a sprinkling 
of Pyramids, by way of seasoning. His ‘ Deluge,” (403,) is a tem- 
pestuous sea of blacking, with a rock covered with mortals as thick as 
maggots, an explosion with patent lightning; and three planets in mo- 
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tion—as if Jove were playing the juggler with the stars. Now Tur- 
NER, materialist as he is in fancy, deals with the elements of nature. 
His “ Apollo” landscape is admirable in the imitation of solidity, 
space, atmosphere, light, and warmth; and there is some of repose in 
it, The effect of distance, and the reality of the representation of the 
yarious objects, are marvellous; neither is the colouring so gaudy as 
usual, though the hues in the foreground are still too flaring. Asa 
study of colour and effect too, the “ Hero and Leander” is wonderful : 
it is a problem of painting that no one else could solve. The ‘“‘ Venice” 
is a gorgeous feast for the eye ; and there is a sense of vastness and 
grandeur, vague and wild as it is,in the Alpine scene. With Tun- 
NER's miraculous command over his materials, it is lamentable that he 
should waste his power as he does. It is pitiable to see the greatest 
master of bis art making himself a laughing-stock by the display of such 
consummate skill that compels the admiration even of those who ridi- 
cule. PaGanini playing the fiddle mad or drunk, would not be to 
musicians a more melancholy spectacle than Turner presents to 

inters. 

It is a relief to turn to this chaste and classical representation of the 
tranquil beauty of Italian scenery by CALLcoTtT—a view of ‘ Becco, on 
the Coast of Genoa,” (179): the cool freshness of a calm sea on a 
clear sunny morning, the water placid as a lake, and the buildings of 
the town 

“ All bright and glittering in the smokeless air ”"— 
are imitated to perfection. There is more colour in the picture, too, 
than in some of Caticort’s landscapes; and, perhaps because it is the 
only one, we thought it his best. 

STANFIELD’s landscapes have this year one most serious defect—want 
of atmosphere: his marine subjects share it, though in a less degree. 
It arises mainly from the opacity of his colouring, that also increases 
the predominance of a brown hue which is a peculiarity of his pictures. 
In the view.of “ Beilstein, on the Moselle,” (78,) the rocks and moun- 
tains look like models; as does the fisherman’s hut in a scene on the 
coast of Normandy, (11.) In the scene on the Medway, (463)—which 
is in the finished manner of Epwarp CookE—this defect is less appa- 
rent; but in that “On the Scheldt—Squally Day,” (364,) the still and 
fixed look of the various objects almost makes even the waves look 
vitrified and the scudding rain-clouds motionless. They are all studied 
with great care, and painted with neatness and dexterity; but this capi- 
tal deficiency is as fatal to the look of nature as the want of life and 
animation in a face. 

Lex, who had a tendency to coldness of tone and hardness of texture, 
has produced a picture free from these defects, and perfect of its kind 
—a ferry-boat on the Thames, (402.) The lea on one hand, the knoll 
with its nestling cottages on the other, and the silver stream flowing 
through the middle, with its bank of trees, make up a delightful speci- 
men of English scenery, as the painting is of English art. The cvol 
fresh green of the foliage and verdure, the limpid water, the daylight 
and distance, are beautifully true: the stem of the beech-tree is illu- 
sory. The only defect is in the false scale which the weeds in the fore- 
ground give to the other objects—but this is easily remedied. 

Kyicur’s three pictures of The English Harvest,” a dream of the 
olden time; Ploughing—Sunrise, (335); Reaping—Mid-day, (460) ; 
and Harvest-home— Evening, (541,) would have told better as a triad on 
asmaller scale in one frame : there is not enough in them to covera large 
canvas. The first two show a nice feeling of the subject, but the third 
is weak and commonplace ; and the effect of all is destroyed by the im- 
pertinent intrusion of the artist himself in a lackadaisical attitude in 

seach scene—a glaring anachronism in costume. 

* The other landscapes evince no remarkable improvement on the part 
of their respective painters, with the exception of a view of Clifton 
from the Avon, (515,) by Pyne, which shows a great. advance in a right 
difection. * It is a striking example of skil! in treating an unpromising 
subject ; the principal objects being a crescent of houses, a quay with 
a steam-boat, and a lock in the foreground. Painted ina free yet care- 
ful manner, in a pure cool tone, and totally free from that affectation 
that at one time threatened to obscure the talent of this clever artist, 
this is atruly English picture, and a credit to the school. 

Srpney Cooper exhibits another of bis exquisitely-finished cattle- 
pieces, (375): they are all alike in excellence ; andCreswick, O’ Con- 
wor, STANLEY, ARNALD, DaniEL, J. J. CHALON, and other familiar 
names, contribute specimens of their peculiar styles. 

ConstaBLeE’s posthumous picture, “Arundel Mill and Castle,” (193, ) 
has an interest beyond its merit, though that is not wholly obscured by 
his unfortunate mannerism. What a contrast to it does this sunny 
glade in Windsor Forest, (430,) present: it is one of LINNELL’s ela- 
borate but truthful pictures—hard and opaque in painting, but de- 
lightfully real: it has the glow of summer. But the most lovely 
glimpse of nature in the whole collection, is a terrace-scene in the 
South, (321,) by T. BoppincTon, an amateur, whose talent we have 
had occasion to notice on former occasions. It is an Italian sunset, 
with two girls looking out on the golden splendour of the scene; the 
sun is sinking 

“In one unclouded blaze of living light ; ” 
and never was poet’s description more truly and poetically embodied. 

We shall next visit the Sculpture-room, an account of which will 
conclude this series of notices: we fear they have already extended to 
too great length for the patience of all but picture-seers. 








LEWIS'S FAC-SIMILES OF CLAUDE. 

A votume of twenty fac-similes of original sketches by CraupeE, 
(never before engraved, ) from the collection bequeathed by Mr. Payne 
Kyicur to the British Museum, has been produced by F. C. Lewis, 
in that perfect style of imitation for which he is famed. They are 
mostly studies of trees and scenery in the vicinity of Rome, with two 
or three compositions for pictures. The subjects consist of few and 
simple elements ; and they are sketched with a pen and washes of sepia 
or bistre, touched here and there with white. 

It is refreshing to turn from the works of the moderns, where the 
artist seems to be thinking more of his own dexterity than of the scene 
before him, to these unostentatious studies, all ease and purpose, and 
with a charm like that of the reality. These are the germs of those 
beauties that are developed in Craubr’s exquisite paintings: they are 
full of the sentiment of repose and loveliness.. The care with which 


the details of the trees are delineated, even to a spray or broken branch 
on the stem, as well as the broad outline and general effeet, shows a 
delicate sense of the value of accidents in nature in conveying the im- 
pression of locality. 

The most finished drawing of the set is a view of Rome, from the 
Doria-Pamfili Palace; St. Peter's being the principal object in the 
picture. It has the tranquil and sunny glow of Italian landscape. 

The curious fidelity of these imitations of the manner of the ori- 
ginals, is coupled with a congenial perception of the painter's feeling. 
They are engravings in aquatint, printed in brown ink, the whites 
being put on by hand afterwards, Now that the public are learning 
to appreciate the value of fac-similes of artists’ sketches, a choice se- 
lection of similar fragments of ore from the mine of genius ona larger 
scale than Mr. Orriey’s School of Design, would be acceptable, and, 
we think, would amply repay the speculator. 

The Lawrence Colleetion would have furnished a multitude of 
‘‘ gems rich and rare;” but alas! it is nearly dispersed. We have no 
tidings yet of the RarrarLLe Drawings and the Cartoon Heads of 
Lronarpo Da Vinci being secured for the National Gallery. Louis 
Puitip, though he goes in fear of his life, does not pass the opportu- 
nity of buying up all the choicest pictures that the Spanish monase 
teries yield. Baron Tayzor has just returned to Paris from his mise 
sion, bringing with him nearly four hundred specimens of the Spanish 
school—the spolia opima of the warfare in the Peninsula. But our ene 
lightened Whig Ministers, only in fear for their places, allow the 
choicest morceauz of the inspired pencils of RaFFAELLE and Da Vincr 
to remain under their very eyes, unpurchased. 





The two specimen plates put forth of Joun Lewis’s new volume of 
Shetches of Constantinople, are very attractive, and convey a favourable 
impression of the novelty and interest of the subjects and their pictu- 
resque style of treatment. One is an out-door view of the fountain 
at the Seraglio-gate, with groups of Turks basking in the gun: it isa 
richly-ornamented Mooresque structure, with a heavy projecting roof 
studded with cupolas surmounted with the crescent. The other is an 
interior of the reception-room of a Pacha, who is indolently lolling on 
the divan with the perpetual pipe, and, judging from the coffee-tray 
and slippers on the floor, in conference with some visiter. The low- 
roofed, crazy apartment, and the two attendants in the ante-room, pre 
sent a strange medley of state and neglect, luxury and squalidness. 
The work is executed in the tinted style of lithography, corresponding 
with the artist’s former works; but the drawings are in this instance 
made by Mr. Lewis, from sketches by a friend of his, a Mr. SmyTH. 








BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTAS, 

On the 19th inst., the Countess of HaArpwickE, of a daughter. 

On the 19th iust., in Portland Place, Lady Buackerr, of a daughter, 

On the 18th inst., at Tunbridge Wells, the Lady Saran Taytor, of a son, 

On the 6th inst., at Castle Craig, Lady Kinioca of Gilmerton, of a daughter, 

On the 23d inst., at Mersham Hatch, Lady KnarcaButt, of a son. 

On the 22d inst., at the Vicarage, Kington, Herefordshive, the Lady of the Rev. H, 
W. Mappocx, of a daughter. 

On the 20th inst., at Whichford Rectory, Warwickshire, the Lady of the Rey, 
r CaMEnron, ofa daughter, 

On the 23d inst., at Gouldlands, Southgate, the Lady of J. Donnitnorne Tayrtog, 
Esq., of a son. 

On the 23d inst,, at Streatham, the Wife jof the Rev,, Wopenousz] Raven, of a 
daughter, 

On the 23d inst., at the house of her mother, the Lady! of the Rev..Ropert Bur- 
pETT Burasss, of a son. 

On the 25th ult., at Munich, the Lady of Captain Jonn Garpryer, of a daughter. 

On the 17th inst., at Shoolbrook Lodge, Lady Caartes Firzroy, of a son. 

On the 18th iust., at Ashiield Lodge, the Lady of Francis Frrzroy, Esq,, ofa 
daughter. 








MARRIAGES, 

On the 20th inst., at Kilnasalagh, the Hon, and Rev, Coartes AmMa@arpD Harris, 
youngest son of the Earl of Malmesbury, to Katuerine Lucta, youngest daughter of 
the late Sir Edward O’ Brien, Bart., of Dromoland, county of Clare, 

On the 18th inst., at the British Embassy at the Hague, the Rev. W. B. Orrsr, 
eldest son of the Lord Bishop of Chichester, to Exrizanetu, daughter of Robert Mel- 
ville, Esq., his Britannic Majesty’s Consul at Amsterdam, 

On the 18th inst., at St. Mary’s Church, WaLter Stevenson Davipson, Esq., of 
Inchmarlo, Kincardineshire, and of St, James’s Street, to Caruertne Urania, 
daughter of the late Gabriel Tucker Steward, Esq., of Candover House, Hants, and 
many years M.P. for Weymouth. 

On the 23d inst., at All Souls’ Church, Langham Place, the Rev. CHarLes VERNEY 
Suucxsureu, M.A.,, to Exiza Lucy, youngest daughter of the late John Luard, Esq., 
of Maldon, Essex, 

On the 17th inst., at Aylsham, the Rev. Samuet Fisuer, Vicar of Someriy. only 
surviving son of Samuel Fisher Esq., of Roebuck, in the county of Dublin, to Catux- 
RINE, only child of the late Richard England Sharpe, Esq., of Brancaster, Norfolk. 

DEATHS, 

On the 2lst inst., Susannan, Relict of the late Henry William Atkinson, Esq., of the 
Royal Mint, in her 79th year. 

On the 20th iust., at Frankfort, his Highness the Landgrave Freperic of Hzsss 
CassEt, in his 90th year. , 

On the 10th inst., at Naples, in her 69th year, HARRteT, oe Drummonp, Relict 
of the late Sir Wiliam Drummond, K.C., of Logie Almond, Perthshire. 

On the 19th inst., at the Lieutenant-Governor’s house, Royal Hospital, Chelsea, 
General the Hon. Sir ALexanpex Hops, G.C.B., in his 67th year. 

On the 19th inst., at Kempstone Lodge, Norfolk, Lieut.-Gen, the Hon, Witn1as 
Frrzroy, iu his 64th year. 

On the 24th inst., at Mitcham Hall, Surry, Dorornga, Relict of the late Lieut.-Gen, 
Sir Henry Oakes, Bart., in her 63d year. : 

On the 13th inst. the Rev. Cuar.es Cugster, Rector of Ayott St. Peter’s, Herts, in 
his 68th year. 

On the llth ult., in Jamaica, ABRAHAM Hopgason, Esq., Custos Rotuloram and 
Member of Assembly for the parish of St. Mary, in that island, in his 72d year, 

On the 17th inst., at Brussels, Humpury Buren, Esq., in his 70th year. 

On the 14th inst. Gzorce Baker, Esq., of Elensore, Durham, in his 83d year. Mr, 
Baker died father of the turf, and no man was better known in the sporting world, 

On the 23d inst., at his residence, Bethnal Green, in his 91st year, Ropgur Waicut- 
son, Esq. 

On the 15th ult. Faupe Ferorrson, a free black of the Mandingo nation, aged 130 
years, He was originally brought from Africa a slave, but like the rest of his country- 
men, by dint of industry, he soon obtained his freedom. It is a singular fact and 
worthy of remark, that on the Ist of August 1834, there was not a single individual 
of the Mandingo nation im slavery on this island, they having all become free by their 
own exertions, industry, and good conduct. 

On the 25th inst., aiter an illness of two days, Pav, the youngest child of Mr. D. 
Colnaghi, of Pall Mall East, aged 14 months. 








FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES. 
Tuesday, May 23. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 7 , 
E. and S. Hunt, Nottingham, bakers—Hadfield and Parker, Liverpool, sail-makers 





—Wright and Co. Kingston-upon-Hull, manufacturing-chemists—Brown and Co. Bir- 
mingham, Britannia-metal-manufacturers—M, and M. Willson, Great Queen Street, 
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forniture-brokers—Bridge and Adamson, St. Helen's, coopers—Thompson and Son, 
Sheffield, cutlers—Lister and Stratton, Lincoln's Inn Fields, solicitors —Hainsworth 
and Pickles, Bowling, Yorkshire, worsted spinners—Taylor and Wood, Redbrook, 
Yorkshire, bleachers— Fielder and Co. Dot 1 hi h ; as far as re- 
gards F. Fielder—Common and Co, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, common-brewers— Kinnear 
and Co. Stonehaven, wine-merchants. 
INSOLVENTS. 
Curme, Henay, Bridport, cabinet-maker, May 23. 
Lauper, Witttam Preston, Sloane Street, surgeon, May 22, 
BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED. 
Kine, Joszrn, Liverpool Street, plumber. 
BANKRUPTS. 

Barker, Epwaarp, Exeter, druggist, to surrender June 20, July 4: solicitors, Messrs, 
Keddell and Baker, Fenchurch Street; and Mr. Stogdon, Exeter. 

Barrow, Samuet, Stockport, corn-dealer, June 3, July 4: solicitors, Mr. Coppock, 
Cleveland Row, St. James’s; and Messrs. Coppock and Woo!lam, Stockport. 

Benton, SAMUEL, Fore Street, linendraper, June 2, July 4: solicitor, Mr. Jones, Sise 
Lane; official assignee, Mr. Belcher, King’s Arms Yard. 

Beckett, Tuomas, Norbury, Cheshire, cheese-factor, June 8, July 4: solicitors, 
Messrs. Blackstock and Co. Temple; and Messrs. Harper aud Jones, Whitchurch. 

Burgie.p, Tuomas James Breeps and Cuartes, Hastings, brewers, June 3, July 4: 
solicitors, Messrs. Hindmarsh and Son, Crescent, Jewin Street ; official assignee, Mr. 
Alsager, Birchin Lane. p 

Butter, Wit.taM, Portland Place, Clerkenwell, builder, June 2, July 4; solicitor, 
Mr. Sandell, Bread Street; official assignee, Mr. Johnson, Basinghall Street. 

Cannon, Rosert, Southampton Row, job master, June 6, July 4: solicitors, Messrs. 
Clutton and Fearon, High Street, Southwark ; official assignee, Mr. Groom, Abchurch 
Lane. 

Dean, Wittram and Josgrn, Birmingham, timber merchants, June 9, July 4: soli- 
citors, Mr. Smith, New Boswell Court; and Mr. Greatwood, Birmingham. 

Evuiorr, Cuarees, Leeds, tallow-merchant, June 2, July 4; solicitors, Messrs, Hicks 
and Marris, Gray's Inu Square; and Mr. Holden, Hull. 

Grrron, Tuomas, Bridguorth, scrivener, June 9, July 4: solicitors, Messrs. Philpot 
and Son, Southampton Street, Bloomsbury; and Mr. Vickers, Bridgnorth. 

Grecson, Tuomas, Burnley, cotton-manufacturer, June 6, July 4; solicitors, Messrs. 
Adlington and Co. Bedford Row; and Messrs. Claye and Thompson, Manchester. 

Hace, WritraM, Oxford, corn-factor, May 29, July 4: solicitors, Messrs, Robinson 
and Co, Charterhouse Square; and Messrs. Dudley and Co. Oxford. 

Harpy. Rosrrt, Kingston-upon-Hull, victualler, May 30, July 4; solicitors, Messrs, 
Rosser aud Son, Gray’s Inn; and Messrs. England and Shackles, Hull. 

Havcuron, Joun, Blackburn, cotton-spinner, June 6, July 4: solicitors, Messrs. 
Makinson and Sanders, Temple; aud Messrs. Atkinson and Co. Manchester. 

Hupson, Joun, Gloucester, coal.merchant, May 29, July 4: sulicitors, Messrs. White 
and Whitmore, Bedford Row ; and Mr. Washbourn, Gloucester. 

Jounson, Micuact, Leeds, tailor, May 29, July 4: solicitors, Messrs. Battye and 
Co. Chancery Lane; and Mr, Hargreaves, Leeds. 

Jones, Wititam, Chorley, draper, June 3, July 4: solicitors, Messrs, Baxter, Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields; and Mr. Sale, Mauchester. 

Mawpstey, K1cHarp, and Co. Manchester, June 7, July 4: solicitors, Messrs. Bower 
and Back, Chancery Lane; and Messrs. Kay and Co, Manchester. . 

Maysury, WittiaM, Trieste, merchant, June 10, July 4: solicitors, Mr, Chester, 
Staple Inn; and Mr. Davenport, Liverpool. 

Onrtver, Jesse, Dumb Mill, Yorkshire, corn-miller, May 31, July 4: solicitors, Messrs. 
Smithson and Dunn, Southampton Buildings; and Messrs. Dunning and Kenyon, 

eeds, 

OuurrensHaw, Epwarp, Manchester, cotton-spinner, June 5, July 4: solicitors, 
Messrs. Adlington an Co. Bedford Row; and Mr. Hampson, Manchester. 

Patmer, Tuomas, Upper Porchester Street, Edgeware Road, commission agent, June 
9, July 4: soli-citors, Messrs. Holmes and Loftus, New Inn; and Messrs, Parker and 
Lowe, Birmingham. 

Parker, Tomas, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury Square, goldsmith, May 31, 
July 4: solicitors, Messrs. White and Borrett, Frederick’s Place, Old Jewry; and 
Messrs. Worship, Yarmouth; official assignee, Mr. Green, Aldermanbury. 

Reap, Epwarp, Laxfield, Sussex, cordwainer, May 30, July 4¢ solicitors, Messrs, 
Lofty and Potter, King Street, Cheapside; and Messrs. Churchyard and Co, Wood- 
bridge, 

Sroceorrow, Anrrep, Two Bridges, Lancashire, calico-printer, June 3, July 4: soli- 
citors, Messrs. Milne and Co, Temple; and Mr. Bent, Manchester. 

Saira, Wituram Henry, Bootle, Lancashire, brewer, June 9, July 4: solicitors, 
Messrs. Walmsley and Co. Chancery Lane; Mr, Holden, Liverpool ; and Messrs, 
Crossley and Sudlow, Manchester. 

Ture.rau., Joun, Preston, currier, June 16, July 4: solicitors, Messrs. Rower and 
Back, Chancery Lane; and Messrs, Walton and Greenwood, Preston. 

Wanuts, Wituiam Henry, Cardington Street, Hampstead Road, engraver, June 2, 
July 4: solicitor, Mr. Corner, Dean Street, Borough ; official assignee, Mr. Gibson, 
Basivghall Street, 





DIVIDENDs. 

June 15, W. and W. H. Longstaff, Bury Street, St. James's, tailors—June 13, Passey, 
Birmingham, stationer—June 13, J. and C. Drayton, St. John Street, woollendrapers— 
June 13, Mannerings, Chatham, builder-—June 13, Bryant, George Yard, Lombard 
Street, merchant—June 13, Farbrother, Oxford, wine-merchant—June 13, Barttelot, 
Regent Street, perfumer—June 13, Henderson, Wallingford, Berkshire, linendraper— 
June 14, Mackenzie and Roper, Cross Street, Finsbury, merchants—June 14, Breeds, 
Hastings, lime burner—June 14, Harrison and Bristow, Old Brompton, nurserymen— 
June }5, Dellier, Berners Street, upholsterer—June 15, West, High Street, Shoreditch, 

rocer—June 16, Croft, Preston, plumber—June 21, Perry, Stourbridge, grocer—June 
5, Claxton, Norwich, tailor—June 13, Smith, Liverpool, druggist. 
CERTIFICATES, 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before June 13. 

Wheeler, Hoxton Square, baker—Gillett, Priuce’s Road, Lambeth, flour factor— 
Barnett, Stourport, carrier—Gardner, Gloucester, smoke-jack-maker—Wiison, Duke 
Street, Southwark, grocer—Williamson, Derby, saddler, 


Friday, May 26. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Ward and Garrod—Armstrong and Haire, Lewes, surgeons—T. and W. Hervey, 
Derby, grocers—W. and H, Jones, Dolgelly, Merionethshire, grocers—Browne and 
Austin, Retherhithe, surgeons—T. and J. Molle, Liverpool—W. H. and H. A. K. 
Eames, Farringdon, Hampshire, farmers—Bach and Young, Preston, plumbers—J. 
aud ©, Adshead, Manchester, wholesale hosiers—Dearden and Co, Castleton, Lanca- 
shire, cottou-spinners—Ledgard and Co, Liversedge, Yorkshire, drugget-manufacturers ; 
as far as regars Ledgard—Llovd and Co, Wednesbury, Staffordshire, iron-masters—- 
E. and W. Mander, Liclifield, mercers—Phillpotts and Co, Gloucester, merchants; as 
far as regards Baker—Hind and Co. Belfast, machine-makers—Geiger and Co. Leman 
Street, Goodman’s Fields, cigar-manufacturers; as far as regards Warburg--Park and 
Co. Preston, iron-founders—Whitworth and Butterworth, Rochdale, cotton-spinners— 
L. and W. Ridge, Grosvenor Row, Pimlico, corn-chandlers—Richardson and Scholfield, 
Farnworth, Lancashire, joiners—Barnett and Wolf, Manchester, clothes-dealers— 
Hartley and Wych, Leadenhall Street, Indian rubber-merchants—Dendy and Pellett, 
Arundel, millers—Donlevy aud Co, Hosier Lane, weighing i fact pas 
far as regards Donlevy. 





BANKERUPTS. 

Cripps, Witt1am, Newport Pagnell, Buckinghamshire, merchant, to surrender June 
2, July 7: solicitors, Messrs, Ashurst and Gainsford, Cheapside ; official assignee 
Mr. Green, Aldermanbury. 

Evworrtny, Henry Joun Rick, East St De » bill-broker, June 12, 
July 7: solicitors, Mr. Surr, Lombard Street ; andMr. Marshail, Plymouth. 

Ginss, Freverick Forman, Liverpool, ship-broker, June8, July 7: solicitors, 
Messrs. Wyche and Howard, Leadenhall Street; and Messrs. Howard and Wyche, 
Liverpool. 

Gray, James Witiram, Exeter, lead-merchant, June 10, July 7: solicitors, Messrs. 
Anderton and Scott, New Bridge Street ; and Mr. Head, Exeter. 

Harwoop, Paut, York, ironmonger, June 6, July 7: solicitors, Messrs. Williamson 
and Hill, Gray’s lun; and Messrs. Richardson and Co.; or Mr. Pearson, York. 

Jor.in, Joun, Bishop Wearmouth, Durham, linen-draper, June 7, July 7; solicitors, 
Mr. Wilson, Gray's Inn; and Mr. Wilson, Manchester. 

Kurtz, Cuaartxs, Salford, manufacturing-chemist, June 6, July 7: solicitors, 
Messrs. Milne and Co. Temple; and Messrs. Kay and Darbishire, Manchester. 

Pierson, SamvueL, Hammersmith, oil and colour man, June 10, July 7: solicitors, 
Messrs. R. and W. Oldershaw, Tokenh Yard; official assignee, Mr. Alsager, 
Birchin Lane. 

Riurz, Cuarces Tromas, Southampton, provision-merchant, May 3}, July 7: soli- 
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anmsivliaicas 
citors, Messrs. Randall and Eldridge, Southampton; and Messrs, Mackinson and 
Sanders, Temple. 

Rusner, Jamus, Leeds, commission-agent, May 29, July 7: solicitors, Messrs, Ts 
uer, Hensman, Basing Laue; and Mr.S eeds. ome 
Sink, James, Kidderminster, carpet-manufacturer, June 6, July 7: solicitors, 4. 
Michael, Red Lion Square; and Messrs. Bird and Saunders, Kidderminster, _— 
Sinciair, Epwarp, North Shields, common brewer, June 19, July 7: soliciters 
Messrs. Bell and Co. Cheapside; and Mr. Young, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. , 
Sarra, Witt1aM, Cuckfield, Sussex, coach-master, June 10, July 7: solicitors Mr. 
Robertson, Cuckfield ; and Mr. Robertson, New Inn. bie 2 
Taytor, Wit.tam, Lancashire, dyer, June 6, July 7: solicitors, Messrs. Kay and Co, 
Manchester. : 
‘Tomxins, Grecory Jaurs Sarmon, Leamington Priors, June 14, July 7: solicitors 
Mr. Bedford, Calthorpe Street; and Messrs. Bedford and Pidcock, Worcester, : 

Watts, Joun, Coventry, victualler, June 7, July 7: solicitors, Messrs, Weeks and 
Gilbertson, Cook’s Court ; and Messrs. Carter and Dewes, Coventry. 

DIVIDENDS, 

June 16, Robinson, Cross Lane, City, coal-factor—June 16, Panter, St, Dunstan's 
Hill, broker—June 17, Dicks, Greenwich, corn-dealer —June 17, Fordham, Leadeuhal} 
Street, poulterer—June 16, Lock and Binney, Berners Street, dyers--June 16, Newton 
Regent Street, siik-mercer—June 22, Unsworth, Derby, silk-lace-manufacturer—Jung 
19, Hewlings, Bristol, currier—June 17, Brown and Co, Birmiugham, merchants, 

CERTIFICATES, 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before June 16, 

Kay, Heaton Norris, Lancashire, victualler—Norman, Leicester Square, silversmith. 
Bradley, Nine Elms, maltster—Prosser, Coleshill, Warwickshire, draper—Tozer, Milk 
Street, wholesale-hosier—Webb, Fleet Street, dealer in lamps—Halloran, Bellast, Ire 
land, merchant—Uind, Nottingham, lace-manufacturer. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION, 
Epwarps, Joun, and Davie, Witt1am, Dundee, rope-manufacturers, May 13, June 15 




















PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
Saturday; Monday} Tuesday |Wednes.| Thurs Friday, 

3 per Cent.Consols......-} 914 91% 914 91¢ 91¢ 9} 
Dittofor Account........+ 914 914 91t 91¢ 9l¢ 91¢ 
3 per Cent. KReduced...... 904 90¢ 90¢ 90¢ 904 90 
3¢ per Cents. Reduced .... 93¢ 98} 984 98 98 974 
New 3¢ per Cents......... 994 994 99% 99% 994 

Long Annuities.......... l4¢ 144 14% 144 144 

Bank Stock,8 perCt.....+.f 2064 206% 2064 206¢ 2064 206 
India Stock,10¢ p Ct......] — 260; 260% —_ 2603 2604 
Exchequer Bills,24d.p.diem} 34 pm 34 34 35 36 3? 
India Bouds,4 per Cent... | 36 pm. 35 37 37 37 37 























FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week, ending Friday evening.) 
















Alabama(payable 1863) 5 p.Ct.| —— |{'Mexican (deferred)... 5 p.Ct. —— 
Austrian .....ceeeeeee FO — |/Ditto, Soo Same _-_i— 
Belgian ...ceeeee coee DF 100 Mississippi (New).....6 -—- | —— 
ems s.6:i6c:0t000s-ce 844 | Neapolitan of 1824.... 5 one 
Bueaos Ayres.. oe 6 — —— ||New York(payble. 1845) 5 j— 
(llan..cc.ss0s00.00. 6 — | ——- HDi Cites) 6 — | —o 
Colombian of 1824 .... 6 24 | Ohi0......seeereeeeee 6 — ; 99 

DAMIR. 6 cccsccosccss Oo = 73 |, Pennsylvania (pay1858)5 — | — 
Dutch ( Ex 12 Guilders) 24 53$ Peruvian ...ceeeeeeeee 6 — | 17 

Ditto (Ditto)... 5 — 994 | Portuguese .....e.000. B — | 24 
ee ne aa el) | rer ae 

Ditto..... . 5 107f 50c Ditto New ...........5 — 47t 
Greek of 1825.........5 — —— | Prussian.........0.0..4 — —_— 
Louisiana. .....0.0080. 9 — 96 |!Russianof1822.......5 — 108§ 
MEIER cccescctncen a = —— ||Ditto (Metallic) ......5 — | —— 
Ditto ..cocccoseserese © — —— \ Spanish Consolidated... 5 — | 223 








SHARES, (Last Official Quotation during the Week, ending Friday evening,) 











Anglo-Mexican Mines ........+ | —— ,{Commercial Docks ..........| 55 
ee MT eee eee 80 | East India ......seeeeeeeesse| 11d 
Brazilian Imperial .......+0.+¢ 27 LGNdOR ocsccccccccccccescess| See 
British [ron .........+04. coooee ff |St. Katharine.......c.cec00..| 90 
Real del Monte (Unregistered) .} —— |} Wet IMGs ccccccccccccccess| BB 
United Mexican ........eeeee- od | Hibernian Joint Stock Bank ..| —~ 
Australian Agricultural < ae | London and Westminster Bank | — 19% 
Canada Company ...+..6+. ‘ 364 |} National Provincial Bank ..... | 304 
GeneralSteam Navigation.....| 24¢ | Provincial Bankoflreland,...|  39¢ 
GRAIN, 


MARK LANE, THURSDAY, MAY 26. 

The astival of Wheat and Flour this week las been exceedingly moderate, the trade 
is nevertheless dull on about the same terms as on Monday.--In Barley there is no 
alteration in value, but Beans obtain rather better prices—The Oat trade is on the 
whole dull, though Monday’s prices are fully supported.—In other articles no alteration, 









ae Se ae s. a. a a Be 

Wheat,Red New 42to 52 Rye, New..,... 30... 38 -- 39 | Oats, Feed 22 ., 24 

ine o. 56... 57|-B Stained 26... 30 36 ..39 ine... 25... 28 
52..54! BM 31 .. 33 39... 40 





° ges 
58... 66! Malt, Ordin 54..56| Beans, 98 .. 87 








lL .. 62| Fine...... 58... 60 Old, 40 .. 42 
0] Peas,Hog.....36..37| Harrow...... 0.. o| Fine... 32... 33 
BUTCHERS’ MEAT, 
SMITHFIELD*, 


NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL.* 
21, Bd. to Bs. 4d to 48. Od, ......., Bt Bd. to Be,1'd. to 48 dd 
4 6 4 4 1 oo » 4 o 8 





ee - 4 10 we SO ow 
SO @ & © cc BE esc SD co © @ ww 8 
SB oe BM ee CE OG ccunects eS He se 2S 50 JSS 
MP vevesreee 8 O wo 5 8 6 « & DB w tS 


co 6] 6  secccove 
* To eimk the offal per 8lb. 





HAY AND STRAW. (Per load of 36 Trusses. ) 


PORTMAN, WHITECHAPEL 






CUMBERLAND. SMITHFIELD, 
Hay, Good... + 95s. to 100s, Bis to lls, 100s, to 110s, .,... 845. tol008, 
Inferior . - 9 ow @ o : . 









ow. 0 Oo .. coace © op © 
Clover, -100 ., 126, ALO 5 126 vanes 100 oe 120 
= ce AR wesc Mh ce OO teeee tS 


Straw, Whe: 








AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN 
Per Quager (Imperial) of Engiandand Wales, 
Wheat....scoee 568 46. «+ 365, 2d, 

32 ee 

















Linseed Oi! Cak 

Rape Cake... 

Raw Fat, p: 

~ COALS. 
Wall's End, Best..,.,.perton 21+, to 23s. 0d, 
FLOUR. seccevee TAME U cocsetaces 20) oe /80@ 
: sesecoecccessspersack 483,to 52s, eee 
era. SUGAR. 3 
Essex and Suffolk,on boardship.... 88 .. 40 | Muscovado....ssse0ee. percwt, SOs 10d. to . 
Norfolkand Stockton......ccesseees 35 oe 40 MOIRBSES .. ce eeeeeereeeee rT RUS oe 





6id.to 94. the 4lb, Loaf BULLION, 
Gold, Portugal,in Coin ..,...per on > Od, 


BREAD... 
BUTTER....BestFresh 146.0d.perdoz. 

















~ sees Foreign, in Bars .., nS 7 9 

HOPs, «e+» New Doubloons ..... eee . 3 

KentPockets,.,..,..percwt. 8/. 08... 41, Os.| Silver,in Bars, Standard .........5 9 4 uit 

ChoiceDitto,... 10 .. 5 Fr seee New Dollars ,...... NONE I a 
ssex Pockets, 3 @ ..3% 4 = 
= 0 i410 METALS. 


SuperfineDitto,,..cccccccree @ 





Tron,in Bars....ceecee 9 18 0 
Tin,in Bars +. 4 6 
d. to al. 52, Od, | Quicksilver........perib. @ B 7+ 
ee Copper, Cake, per ton 90 © @-+ 
Lead, Pig .scccssssceeee 92 0 8 


POTATOES, 
Scotch Reds ....perton.él. 08.0 
Middling .. servecee 8 @ O 0 
War>e ccccccocscccsscescee 0 0 8 0 OU 
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a 
R. NEATE has the honour to an- 
nounce that his SECOND SOIREE will take 
Jace at the HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS, on Satur- 
ay Evenino, June 3d, when Ole Bull will perform one 
or his most favourite pieces, Vocal Performers—Mrs. A. 
Shaw, Miss Bruce, Miss Rose Raper, and Mr. T. Welsh. 
Instrumental Solos will be performed by Messrs. Puzzi, 
Ribas, and Marsh (of Clifton), on the Horn, Flute, and 


N MONDAY, the 29th Instant, 

at Twelve for One o’Cloeck,a PUBLIC MEET- 

ING will be held at the Frexmason’s Hatt, Great 
Queen Street, JoszrH Hume, Esq. M.P. in the Chair, to 
consider the propriety of petitioning Parliament to throw 
open, free of any charge for admissi x inster 
Abbey, St. Paul’s, and the Annual Exhibition of Native 
Talent in the National Gallery. 

By Order, 





G. Foaao, Hon. Sec, 





. Mr. Neate will play a Trio of Beethoven for 
aeeaotorte, Clarinet, pat Viol 1 panied | 
Messrs. Lazarus and Banister; a Quartett with Wind 
Instrument Accompaniments; and a Britliant Solo of 
his own composition. Sir George Smart will accompany 
the Vocal Music. To commence at Eight o'clock, hree 
Tickets for one Evening, a Guinea, or Single ‘Tickets for 
Half-a-Guinea, may be had of Mr. Neare, 12, Panton 
Square, Haymarket; and at the principal Music-shops. 
—_——_—— ee 
UST OPEN. — DIORAMA, 
REGENT’S PARK.—NEW EXHIBITION, re- 
presenting the interior of THE BASILICA OF 
3T. PAUL, near Rome, before and after destruction 
by fire, and the VILLAGE OF ALAGNA, in Piedmont, 
destroyed by an Avalanche. Both pictures are painted 
by Le Chevalier Bouton, Open daily from Ten till Five. 


pS Sse 
OYAL BEULAH SPA, 
NORWOOD.—These delightful and romantic 
Grounds will be OPENED for the Season on WED- 
NESDAY NEXT, May 3lst, on which occasion a Full 
Dress Archery Féte will take place, under the direction 
of Mr. Catvert, Bowyer to their Royal Highnesses 
the Dutchess of Kent and Princess Victoria, with other 
Amusements.— Refreshments may be had on thegrounds, 
Admission ls. Servants in livery not admitted. 


mpue HIPPODROME, SITUATED 








AT BAYSWATER. 

The Nobility, Gentry, and the Public are respectfully 
informed, that this establishment is in such a state of 
forwarduess as to allow it to be now opened to Subscribers, 
It is available for every kind of Equestrian Exercise and 
Amusement. A very large space is railed in and al- 
lotted to persons on foot, where they can enjoy the various 
amusements without danger of molestation. It is pecu- 
liarly adapted for ladies, invalids, and children enjoying 
horse exercise. The first day’s Public Racing is tixed for 
the 31 June. Every information respecting Terms, 
Rules, and Regulations, may be had at the Hippodrome 
Oftice, from 10 till 5o’clock ; where Subscriptions will be 
received, and Receipts and Tickets issued. 

Subscribers on horseback or foot will ou public days, 
until further notice, enter by the gates at Ladbrook Ter- 
race, and all others on foot or horseback, and carriages, 
ko, will enter at the gates at Portobello Lane. It is re- 
spectfully requested that Tickets may be in all. cases pro- 
cured, as it will prevent delays and inconvenience at the 
gates arising from money pay ments. 

Epwarp Mayne, Secretary. 

Hippodrome Office, No. 3, Gpera Arcade, Pall Mall. 


CHOOL OF DESIGN, at the Rooms 
at SOMERSET HOUSE lately occupied by the 
Royal Academy. 

This School has been established, in pursuance of a 
Parliamentary grant, for instruction in such of the 
branches of the Fine Arts as are peculiaily applicable 
to the different manufactures of this country ; for which 
purpose the Students will be instructed in the principles 
of composition, light and shade, colour, perspective, mo- 
delling, &c. 

The School will be opened for the reception of Stu- 
dents on the Istof June, 

P _ hours of attendance will be from ten till four, 
aily. 
Each Student to pay four shillings per week. 
ProvisionaL COMMITTEE, 


The Right Hon. C. Poulett 
Thomson, M.P. President 
of the Board of Trade. 

The Right Hon. If. Labou- 
chere, M.V. Vice-Presi- 
dent of ditto. 


C. R. Cockerell, Esq. R.A. 
Alderman Copeland, M.P. 
C. L. Eastlake, Esq. R.A. 
B. Ilawes, Esq. M.P. 
Henry Hope, Esq. M.P. 
H. Bellenden Ker, Esq. 


N. W. Ridley Colborne,| James Morrison, Esq. M.P, 


Esq. M.P. 
Sir Francis Chantrey, R.A. 
A, W, Callcott, Esq. R.A. 


A. Pellatt, Esq. 
John Thomson, Esq. (of 
Clitheroe.) 


Director, 
J. B. Papworth, Esq. 

To whom application is to be made at the Rooms of 
the School for the regulations respecting the admission of 
Students, &c. either personally, on Mondays, Wednes- 
days, and Fridays, from ten to four o'clock, or by letter 
(past paid.) 

Arrangements are in contemplation for opening an 
Evening School. 

TEAM TO DUNDEE, 

The magnificent Steam Ship DUNDEE, Jams 
Kipp, Commander, leaves Hore’s Dundee and Perth 
Steam Wharf on Wednesday next, the 3lst day of 
May, at 9 o'Clock, Morning. 

Berths secured, and information obtained at Hore’s 
Dundee aud Perth Steam Offices, 18, Strand; Western 
Entrance, Royal Exchange; and at Iore’s Dundee and 
Perth Steam Wharf, 272, Wapping. 

Evizasetu Horg, Agent. 


ITHIN a period of TWO MONTHS 
upwards of THREE HUNDRED PATIENTS 
were successfully treated at the Metropolitan Hospitals 
with FRANKS’s SPECIFIC SOLUTION of COPAIBA. 
By Josepa Henry Green, Esq. F.R.S. one of the 
Council of the Royal College of Surgeons, Surgeon to 
St. Thomas’s Hospital, and Professor of Surgery, in 
King’s College, London. 

By Branssy Cooper, Esq. F.R.S. Sargeon to Guy's 

Hospital, and Lecturer on Anatomy, &c. &c. and others 
most eminent in the Medical Profession. 
_ This invaluable Medicine is confidently recommended 
ia allcases of Gonorrhea, Gleets, Urethral Discharges, 
Spasmodic Strictures, Irritation of the Kidnies, Bladder, 
Urethra, and Prostate Glands ; its purifying effects upon 
the general health renders it particularly applicable in 
all cases of relaxed fibre and nervous debility. 

‘Prepared only by Georar Franxs, Surgeon, 90, Black- 
friars Road; and may be had of all Medicine Venders in 
the United Kingdom. 

_ Cavrion—Unless “ George Franks, Blackfriars Road,” 
8 engraved on the Government Stamp, it cannot be 
Gennine, 

*.* Mr. Franks may be consulted until 2 o’Clock 

Daily, 








ORDNANCE SURVEY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
Orricz or OrpNnance, 22d May 1837. 


HE Master-General and Board of 

Ordnance do hereby give Notice, that with a view 

of affording the Public a more extended use and benefit 

of the Survey of England, they have directed a consider- 

able Reduction to be made in the price of the Sheets al- 

ready published ; and that any Sheets required may be 

obtained at the Reduced Price, upon application to Mr. 
Garpner, their Avent, at No. 163, Regent Street. 

By Order of the Board, 
R. Bynam, Secretary. 





ASY MODE OF SECURING THE 

BONUS ON EQUITABLE POLICIES BY 
THE UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London; 
Established by Act of Parliament for Assurances of Lives 
and Survivorships, and likewise for the Granting and 
Purchasiug of Annuities. 

HONORARY PRESIDENTS. 
Earl of Errol Lord Viscount Glandine 
Earl of Courtown Lord Elphinstone 
Earl Leveu and Melville Lord Belhaven and Stenton 
Lord Viscount Falkland | Sir J. H. Dalrymple, Bart. 
Lord Visct. Eastnor, M.P. 
James Stuart, Esq. Chairman, 

William Plasket, Esq. Deputy Chairman. 

The accommodation now offered to the public by the 
following condition will be found particularly convenient, 
and well worthy the serious consideration of parties who 
may wish to secure to their families the bonus expected 
on equitable policies, January 1, 1840, and, by adopting 
it, not only will that object be obtained, but they may 
avail themselves of continuing the insurance for the re- 
mainder of life, at the premium of their present age, 
whatever may be their state of health, after having re- 
ceived the bonus of the Equitable— 

“ When an insurance is for life, half the premium may 
remain uupaid for five years at interest, to be deducted 
eventually from the policy or paid off at convenience, it 
being perfectly understood that if the party discontinues 
the insurances, the Company have no claim on him for 
the portion of the premium that is unpaid.” 

Thus a gentleman of 45 may be insured for the whole 
period of life at 3/. 10s.6d. per cent. and by paying 
1d. 15s. 3d. for the first five years, he may discontinue his 
insurance as soon as he has received the bonus of the 
Equitable, or may remain insured for life as above ex- 
plained. 

This Company grants liberal annuities upon ages of 
65 and upwards to parties themselves, but not assignable; 
and every information will be afforded on personal appli- 
cation at the Office, or by letters addressed to the Resi- 
dent Director, Enwarp Boyp, Esq. 8, Waterloo Place, 
Pall Mall. 


C OOKE AND C 0O.’S 
SELECT INDIAN CONDIMENTS. 
99, HATTON GARDEN. 





Bengal @hattny Paste, in Jars..... 1 
Bengal Chattny Sauce, in Bottles. 2 
Genuine Cayenne in Bottles. 
May also be had of all the Principal Italian Ware 
honses, Grocers, Druggists, &c. 


s. d. s. @. 

Indian Mangoe Sauce, in Bottles... 1 6 and 3 0 
Indian Curry Stuff Powder,in Cases 1 6 — 2 6 
Hindvo Vinegar or Sauce, in Bottles 1 0 — 2 0 
Improved Curry Paste, in Jars..... 19—30 
——— Mulligatawny Paste, iu Jars 1 9 — 3 0 
9—30 

—- 3 6 


So 





ARON DUPUYTRENS MEDI- 

CATED POMATUM FOR PRESERVING 

THE HAIR, iu two preparations: one for Gentlemen, 

and one, of proportionate strength, for Ladies and young 
persons of both sexes ; in Pots at 3s. 6d. and 5s. 6d. 

Although in number and variety there may be no want 
of specifics for the preservation of Hair, yet the one now 
offered to the Publie is of such surpassing efficacy in 
preserving the hair in thickness aud beauty to the latest 
possible period, that its discovery should be hailed with 
delight by all who value one of kind Nature's chiefest 
ornaments. 

The celebrity of Baron Dupuytren, whose _profes- 
sional skill was universally acknowledged and rewarded 
by great honorary distinctions, affords the best guarantee 
for his Chemical Pomatum producing the intended effect. 

Another most excellent property of this Pomatum is, 
that by using it immediately after the cutting of the 
hair, any cold in the head will be most effectually ob- 
viated, a fact which ought to be carefully attended to by 
young and old. 

N.B. In order to prevent the above preparations from 
being counterfeited, every label is marked, in the hand- 
writing of the Proprietor, with his intials, F. W. J. which 
are also printed on every pot, inside and outside, in the 
manufacture. LABORATORY, 156, Regent Street. 

Where also may be had, a Biographical Sketch of 
Baron Dupuytren, with a summary of his works. 

The above Medicated Pomatum is also being sold by— 
Matthews and White, Che- Wagstaff, Chemist, 122, Pic- 


OLONIAL 


SOCIETY, 


53, PARLIAMENT STREET. 
Provistonat Commirtes. 


Capt. R. C. Alderson, R.E. 

John Arrowsmith, Esq. 

Hon. Francis Bariog, M.P. 

John Bagshaw, Esq. M.P. 

Hon. W. Horsley Beresford 

Rt. Hon. Lord Blayney 

James Blair, Esq. 

Capt. H. R. Brandreth, R.E. 

The Most Noble the Mar- 
quis of Breadalbane. 

W. F.Campbell, Esq. M.P. 

Major John Campbell 

M. L. Chapman, Esq. M.P. 

J. W. Childers, Esq. M.P. 

Philip Davies Cooke, Esq. 

William Bryan Cooke, Esq. 

Lieut. W. T. Denison, R.E. 

Lord Visct. Ebrington, M.P. 

Rt. Hon, Edw, Ellice, M.P. 

Dr. Evans, LL.D. 

Colonel Fanshawe, R.E. 

Charles Few, Esq. 

John Gliddon, Esq. 

George Grey, Esq. 

George Grote, Esq. M.P. 

Capt. Hawkshaw, R.E. 


James B. Hoy, Esq. M.P. 
William Hutt, Esq. M.P, 
John Hutt, Esq. 

James Irving. Esq. 

Hon. James King 

Chas. S. Lefevre, Esq. M.P. 
Sir Henry Lushington, Bt. 
Capt. Lushington, R.N, 
Capt. C. C. M'Carthy 
Lieut.-Col. Macdougall 

Sir W. Molesworth, Bt. M.P. 
Rt. How. Earl Mounteashel 
W. S. O’Brien, Esq. M.P. 
Rt. Hon. Earl O'Neill 

R. B. Palliser, Esq. 

Rt. Hon. Lord Petre 

Capt. Preston, R.N, 

G. P. Scrope, Esq. M.P. 
Sir G. Sinclair, Bt. M.P. 
Major Pringle Taylor 

Rev. Sir G. Thomas, Bt. 
James Ruddell Todd, Esq. 
Colonel Torrens 

Capt. A. Wakefield, R.N, 
H. G. Ward, Esq. M.P. 
Lieut.-Col. Wells, R.E. 





Capt.George Hotham, R.E.' Major Eardley Wilmot 

Banxers, 

Messrs. Curries and Co, 

Messrs, Wright and Co, 
Sonicirors. 

Messrs. Few, Hamilton, and Few. 
Honorary SECRETARY, 
W. B. Cooke, Esq. 

The COLONIAL SOCIETY, now in progress of for- 
mation, is intended to afford a place of rendezvous to per- 
sons interested in the various dependencies of the empire 
in every quarter of the globe. 

By means of this Institution, information upon all 
Colonial subjects may be collected aud circulated through 
the intercourse of many individuals having the same ob- 
ject in view; and thus a want, long felt by many, who, 
for the promotion of public or private purposes, de-ire to 
obtain accurate and exteusive knowledge of a'l cireum- 
stances conuected with the Colonies will be readily satis- 
fied. 

Many classes, likely to derive benefit from the forma- 
tion of this Society, will doubtless avail themselves of the 
facilities afforded to the attainment of their respective 
objects; such as Members of the Legislature, Naval and 
Military Officers, Merchants, Shipowners, Persons about 
to Emigrate, Colonists visiting England, either for a short 
period or for a permanence ; and thuse who take an inte- 
rest in Missionary labours, or the condition of the Abo- 
riginal Tribes; as well as all who have relations, con- 
nexions, or property in the Colonies. Moreover, the dif- 
fusion of information respeeting the valuable resources 
of the British Colouial possessions, hitherto compara. 
tively nnknown, is calculated to aid the purpose of those 
whose attention is directed to Emigration. 

For the attainment of the above-named objects, the 
COLONIAL SOCIETY will be established in a conve- 
nient situation at the West end of the Metropolis, where 
an extensive Library will be formed, consisting of all 
important works relating to the Colonies; together with 
a selection of the most approved Maps, Charts, and the 
latest Surveys. There will also be provided a regular 
supply of one or more Newspapers from each Colony. 

Party politics of every description are absolutely ex- 
cluded from the objects of the Institution. 

So soon as the Society shall consist of Three Tundred 
Members, a General Meeting will be convened, for the 
purpese of appointing a Comn.ittee of Management, and 
of forming such rules and regulations as may be consi- 
dered requisite. 

The terms of admission to the COLONIAL SOCIETY 
are au Anuual Subscription of One Pound. Persons de- 
sirous of becoming Members are requested to forward 
their names to the Honorary Secretary, at the temporary 
Rooms of the Society, 53, Parliament Street. 

By Order of the Provisional Committee, 
W. B, Cooxe, Honcrary Sceretary. 

May 12th, 1837. 

N.B. A number of the latest Colonial Newspapers are 
already open to inspection at the temporary Rooms of 
the Society. 

Nore—The term Corowy is here used in its fullest sig- 
nification ; and is meant to include all countries under the 
protection of the British Crown, such as the Ionian Is- 
lands and the East Indies. 


YO BUYERS OF WOOLLEN 
CLOTHS. That portion of the Trade dvsirons of 
obtaining first-rate qualities in WOOLLEN ond FANCY 
GOODS, will find at our Establishment one of the most 
Extensive and Complete Stocks in the Metropolis, at 
prices which cannot fail to give entire satisfaction. 

Harxis and Kine, 307, High Holborn, three Doors 

West of Chancery Lane. 


| Ist OF ARTICLES 
Manufactured and Sold 
Wuonesatr, Retai., AND FOR ExportTaTIoN, BY 
MECHI, No. 4, Leadenhall Street, 
Fourth House from Cornhill, same side as the India 
House,London. 
Table Cutlery and General; Ladies’ and Gentlemen's 
Catlery Wood and Leather Dres- 
Dish. covers sing cases 


mists, Cornhill 
Dickins, Chemist, 80, Hol- 
born Bridge 
Gifford,Chemist,104, Strand 
Morris, Chemist, 22, Kirg 
Street, Covent Garden 
Bateman,Chemicst, 8, Castle 
Street, Leicester Square 
Roberts, Perfumer, 11,Great 
Russell St. Bloomsbury 
Sanger. 150, Oxford Street 
Holland and Co. 75, Qua- 
drant, Regent Street 
Hadley, Hairdresser, 45, 


cadilly 

| Decestro, Chemist, Wilton 

Place 

' Stevens, Hairdresser, 7, 
Pantechnicon Arcade 

Griffiths, Chemists, 57, Pen- 
ton Street 

Jenkins. Chemist, 8, Barns- 
bury Place, Islington 

Mrs. Hodkinson’s Library, 
Kingsland 

Mounsey, Chemist, 21, Nel- 
son Street, Greenwich ; 
and by ethers in ail the 


Tea-Traysin TronandPaper 

Tea-Caddies 

Every Variety of Real Shef- 
field Plated Goods 

British Plate, or German 
Silver, Forks, Spoons, &e 
plated ou Steel Goods, 
Dessert knives, &c. 

Albion Plate—Tea and Cof- 
fee pots, Candlestichs, Xe. 
being a superior descrip- 


Card-cases 

Tablets 

Workboxes 

Writing-desks 

Bayatelle-tables 

Backgammon and Chess- 
boards 

Chess and Draftsmen 

Hair, Cloth, Tooth, Nail, 
Hat, & Shaving-brushes 

Combs 





principal Towns ard Wa 
tering Placesof theUnited 
Kingdom, 


Burlington Arcade, and 
10, Marchmont Street 
Saner, Chemist, Neweastle 
Place, Edgeware Road, 











tion of Britannia Metal} Hones 

goods Boot-jacks 
Plate-leathers, Plate pow } Razors 

der, and Plate-brushes Strops 
Canteens for large or small| Paste 

parties Shaving-Powder 
Writing-cases Naples Soap 
Pocket-books &c, &e. &e. 


Any Article made to order at a short notice, without 
additional charge, as Mecut muaaulactures nearly every 
article he sells, in Leapenuant Saiw Market. 
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THE TEA ESTABLISHMENT, 
NOS. 4 AND 5, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, NEAR THE MANSIONHOUSE. 
THE NEW SEASON’S TEAS. 


The Tea Importations for 1837 have been delayed beyond the usual period of the year, by the disputes {between 
the Tea Farmers from the Interior of China, and the Hong Merchants at Canton, the latter being the [medium of 


communication with all foreign traders. 


The Tea-men have d 


fy 





able advance on the prices of the 


former season, which has been resolutely refused by the Hong Merchants. The latest advices represent the dispute 
as having been adjusted. Extensive consignments of Tea will therefore reach this country during the next few 
weeks ; some have recently arrived, and, meeting an already overloaded market, have tended to depress it still lower. 

On Monday, the Ist instant, a series of Sales, consisting of 95,000 Packages of Tea, commenced in MincingjLane, 
which have established so great o reduction in the price of the finer class of Green Teas in particular, that, acting 
as we have uniformly professed, on the principle of adapting our scale of profits to the different changes in thefmar- 
ket, we feel imperatively called upon to announce the following alteration in our list of prices, 


GREEN TEA. $. & 


Good Smaut Pate Lear GunrowneR, fall burnt flavour (recommended) per Ib... 6 
Finest GunrowpeR, small bright close twisted leaf. ......+.+seresecessoeseres 


Good Imperial Gunpowder, pale round leaf......+- 









6—former price 7s. 
5 0 


Sewer eer eeeneiese FOr eer erres 





Finest Imperiat, bright leaf, full flavonr......ee+sessececcercesersesceeseeee 8 4—former price 65, 
Genuine Hyson .......-.++++++ seeeeees voor 44 
Five Hyson, even leaf, full flavour.... . - 560 
Preferable Hyson, strong, brightish leaf:....... « sé 
Superfine Hyson, full rich delicate flavour........e-sserssceeceressecereresees 6 0 
Ouchain, or Finest Young Hyson, small curled leaf, rich burnt flavour ....... +. 4 4-—former price’ 4s, 8d. 
Twankay and Hyson Skin.........+ cece revcccceccevecseceseescceces DO to 3 8 
Finest Bloom Tea, Hyson flavour ,..,.0+sseeeeeeseeeee coececesoocsococcoccoen & O 

BLACK TEA. 
COMMON OWA sis cdc cvccrdcdrccvecrcocvcceconcececcconssecovecsepeseeteS 2 
Good Bohea ........- Ceccecrcercccccces SOc rth cevekeseqeetnrecetrenaeecuy @ 
Good ordinary Congou....... Covceccccrceccecesecsecece oovcceecd. Sd,.and 2 10 
Goop sOUND COMMON CONGOU .....+eceecerseseccerenves Ceccccercercverecese 3.4 
Strong Congou, rather blackish leaf ...+....+-0.sessees ecercececcees eeoeceee - 88 
Five stour Conaou, blackish leaf, little Pekoe flavour (recommended) .... 4 0 
Wiry blackish leaf Congou, Pekoe Souchong flavour ......... bebe seas oo « 46 
The Finest Conaou Tga,ripe Pekoe Souchong flavour (recommended) ....+.... 5 0 

COFFEE. 

Good Plantation Coffee..... ghsassaWh cwdhasieeeaseametweeseseecineestcoceccse a (SeeNnaOr 10Gn. 
Good full-flavoured Berbice, or Jamaica .c..sccecercessocerereereereeses ee 1 ; 





Finest West India or richest Mocha .. 


we eeereee Cte e eee ererereees 


(These are roasted daily, by the best City roasters.) 


To Families.—By comparing the above Teas, at their respective prices, with those you have formerly been in the 
habit of using, which is the only true test, you will at once perceive a substantial reason for the decided preference 


our Establishment has obtained in the public opinion. 


Since our commencement in October last, we have experi- 


enced more general confidence than was probably ever before granted to any concern of the kind in so limited atime. 


This confidence we shall endeavour to secure, by making your interest keep pace with our own. 


Our task has now 


become comparatively easy. The extent to which our business has increased, enables us to dispose of the best and 
choicest selections of Teas, at a very small advance on the original cost of importation, and in many instances at a 
smaller profit than is charged by the Wholesale Houses to the Trade. We are probably not very wide of the mark, 
in stating that all who have purchased their Teas of us, have saved from fifteen to twenty-five per cent. on the former 


price, or one-fifth of its entire value; a most important poi 
considerable a portion of the expenditure of every family. 


London, May 1837, 


To the West End and the whole of London .,... D 
Bayswater and Kensington .. 


nt, and deserving of especial notice, forming as it does so 
Your obedient servants, 
RIDGWAY, SIDNEY, and COMPANY. 


Importers of and Dealers in Tea, 


Goods delivered by our own Vans— 
aily. 
+ eseeeceeses Three days a week—Monday, Wednesday, and Friday. 


Chelsea and Brompton........++++6+ +++ee-. Three days a week—Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, 
And to the Suburbs, according to the following classification, one day each week— 
Monday’s Tuesday’s | Wednesday’s | Thursday’s Friday’s Saturday’s 

District. District. District. District. District. District. 
Putney Kennington Greeawich Peckham Hackney Holloway 
Shepherd’s Bush | Battersea Lee Camberwell Homerton Highgate 
Hammersmith Wandsworth Lewisham Dulwich Clapton Hampstead 
Turnham Green | Clapham Blackheath Denmark Hill Tottenham Kentish Town 
Fulham Brixton Kent Road Herne Hill Stamford Hill Camden Towa 
Walham Green Stockwell Walworth Stoke Newington 
Parson’s Green Streatham Dalston 
Chiswick Tulse Hill Kingland 

South Lambeth 








Families are respectedly requested to observe, that all ord 











ers should be sent at least one day previons to delivery. 





ERVOUS DEBILITY, &c.—MEDI- 

CAL ETHICS.—The following Works will serve 
as Guides and Monitors to all who may feel interested in 
their. perusal. Twenty-first Edition, 5s. each—l. The 
#zis of Life presents an extended view of the causes 
and effects attending the neglect of the vital system, 
as tending to produce general debility and nervous 
irritation, 2. The Syphilist contains practical observa- 
tions on gonorrhea, &c. 3. Hygeiana treats upon 
female complaints. Testimonials: “ These books can 
be safely recommended, as well for the moral truths 
they contain as for the extensive and successful result of 
the author’s experience.’’— London Morning Journal, 
“ The precepts contained in this work areinteresting and 
useful.”—Edinburgh Paper. “ This publication offers the 
most important advantages.”-—Glasgow Paper. ‘ These 
works have passed through twenty editions. They com- 
bine utility with simplicity, and we recommend them ac- 
cordingly.” —Dublin /Veekly Journal. The above may be 
had of Sherwood and Co. Paternoster Row; 4, Catherine 
Street, Strand; Porter,72, Grafton Street, Dublin; 12, 
Calton Street, Edinburgh; 86,Trongate, Glasgow; and 
ofall Booksellers, 5s.each. Messrs.Goss may be con- 
sulted every day at their house; and patients in the 
remotest parts of thecountrycan be treated successfully 
on theirdescribing minutely the case, and enclosing a 
remittance for advice and medicine, which can be for- 
warded to any part ofthe world. No difficulty can occur 
as the medicines will be securely packed, and carefully 
protected from observation.—Goss and Co, M.R.C, Sur- 
geons, 7, Lancaste Place, Strand, London. 


ou , 
ALLAD. Air—“‘Cottage in the Wood.’ 
In the wildness of a glade, 
Where the playful zephyrs reign, 
One bright lovely eve I stray’d 
O’er the dewy-spangled plain. 
Deep the twilight sunk in night 
Dreary darkness ’gan to lower 
But I saw a distant light, 
Beauteous as the noon-day’s power, 
See! it approaches—nearer still! 
See! the radiant object come : 
Anxious doubts my bosom thrill, 
Terror binds my soul in gloom, 
See—myself—my form —is there ; 
Every feature’s bright display’d 
Glorious vision! —why appear? 
Why in splendour thus array’d? 
Nearer yet !—a gentle tongue 
Calls my fluttering senses back ; 
Then I found the vision sprun 
But from WARREN'S Jetty Black ; 
’T was a stranger, whose bright shoes 
WARREN’S Blacking shone so bright, 








eam’d those superhuman glows, 


Through the gloomy tint of night! 





CHARLES STEWART, TAILOR AND DRAPER 
58, Nortu Sipe St. Paui’s CHurcHYARD, : 
HARLES STEWART, in submitting 
his Establishment to the notice of the Public, as- 
sures Gentlemen who may favour him with a trial, that 
he employs the first-rate talent of the West-end, and uses 
none bet the very best Saxony Woaded Cloths, 
Dress Coats ofthe best Saxony Woaded £ s. 
Cloths, from .....eseecseseeees 
Frock Coats lined with Silk...,. eooee 4 0 
Rich Velvet Waistcoats......+0+.e.0+ 
Silk and Satin ditto ..... eeoe 
Marcella and Valencia ditto., 
Summer ditto .....6+-.0tee 
Plain Suit of Livery....... 
Cassimere Trousers.....+s+eee+eeeees 114 
EALTH AND BEAUTY.—Experi- 
ence has proved beyond dispute, that those who 
are attentive to keeping the stomach and bowels in proper 
order, preserve health, prevent disease, and pon 
attain cheerful and healthy old age; for that traly de- 
sirable purpose, STIRLING’S STOMACH PILLS are 
particularly adapted, being prepared with the sulphate of 
quinine, extract of camomile flowers, and the most choice 
stomachic and aperient drugs of the Materia Medica, 
They have, in all cases, proved superior to every other 
medicine in the cure of stomach and liver complaints, 
loss of appetite, indigestion, sensation of fulness and op- 
pression after meals, flatulence, shortness of Sanath, 
Spasms, worms, and all disorders incident to the stomach 
and bowels, and an excellent restorative after any excess 
or too free indulgence at the table, as they gently cleanse 
the bowels, strengthen the stomach, improve digestion, 
and invigorate the whole constitution. Females who 
value good health should never be without them, as they 
purify the blood, remove obstructions, and give the skin 
a beautiful, clear, healthy, and blooming appearance. 
Persons of a plethoric habit, who are subject to fits, head- 
ache, giddiness, dimness of sight, or drowsiness, from too 
great a flow of blood to the head, should take them fre- 
qnently. Children and persons of all ages may take them 
at any time, as they do not contain mercury or any ingre- 
dient that requires confinement or restriction of diet, 
Many healthy individuals (several of them distinguished 
Members of the Royal College, who know their value) 
make it a rule to take them two or three times a week, 
by which they remove the causes that produce disease, 
preserve their health, and keep off the infirmities of age. 
They should be kept in every family as a remedy in cases 
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This Day is Published, Price 1s, 
HE FALSE ALAR\M, or the Church 
in Danger; being an Answer to the Conservatiy 
Cry 3 showing the real causes of the danger, and provi “ 
that it arises from the professed friends of the Church, 
By a CLERGYMAN, ’ 
James Dinnis, 62, Paternoster Row, 





Just Published, in 3 vols, crown 8vo. Price 1, 1a. 6a. 


7 | YHE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
A HISTORY. F 
By Tuomas Cartyts, 
Vol. 1. THE BASTILLE. 
Vol. II, THE CONSTITUTION, 
Vol. II, THE GUILLOTINE, 
James Fraser, 215, Regent Street, 





In the Press, and shortly will be Published, in feap. 80, 


with a Map of the Route 


GUIDE to TRAVELLERS alon 
the DANUBE to Constantinople, Smyrna, E 8 
sus, Athens, the Morea, and the Ionian Islands, returtinn 
by Venice, through Switzerland and Paris to London’ 
showing how the same may be accomplished in F, 
Months, at an Expense not exceeding 120/. ial 


By Ricwarp Crartpoez, Esq. 
F.C, Wxstvey, Piccadilly, next St. James’s Street 





Under the Gracious Patronage of her Majesty, 
On the Ist of June will be Published, Part VI. of 


| E CAMELEON 
Table des Matiéres—Suite et fin de Jacomo ‘ 
Maniére de Voyager dans le Mysore—Scenes de Ja ees 
lution en France—L’ Evéque, fragment de Jocelyn— 
Riche et pauvre—Le Prisonuier et la fleur, ou le Mate. 
rialisme en défaut—Le Chapeau de M. de Metternich, ete 
Chez H. Hooper, 13, Pall Mall East; et J, Sourer, 
Fleet Street. ‘ 





Just ready, in 4to. columbia, beautifully bound and 
embossed . 


ABLEAUX FROM “CRICHTON” 
in a Series of Twelve highly-finished Engrayin 
in Outline from this celebrated Romance, ‘ * 
By Joun Frankxuin, Esq. 
Edited by W. Harrison Arnswortn, Esq. 
Joun Macroneg, St, James’s Square. 
Early orders are respectfully advised, that first 
impressions of the plates may be secured, 





Under the Superintendence of the Society for the Diffusi 
of Useful Kaowlocge! fi i 
On the Ist of June will be Published, 
i HE PENNY MAGAZINE 
Part LXII. Price 64. ‘ 
THE PENNY CYCLOPADIA, Part LIIT, Price 
ls, 6d. The Eighth Volume is now completed, Price 
7s. 6d. bound in cloth uniformly with the preceding 
volumes, which may be obtained through every Book- 
seller. ‘ 
London: Cuartes Knie@ut and Co, 22, Ludgate Street, 





On the Ist of June will be Published, 


. PICTORIAL HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND, Part IV. Price 2s. The Work is 
also Published in Weekly Numbers, Price 6d. each. 

THE PICTORIAL BIBLE, Part XVI. Price Qs, 
The Work is also Published in Weekly Numbers, Price 
6d. each; the First Volume including to the end of 
Ruth, has been issued, handsomely bound in cloth, Price 
7s. 6d. _The Second Volume, including Isaiah, will be 
completed on the Ist of July, Price 1, The Third Volume 
will complete the Work. 

London : Cuarues Kniaut and Co. 22, Ludgate Street. 





Just Published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. with a coloured Map 
of India, Price 1/, 1s, cloth, 
N ODERN IN DIA; 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE RE- 
SOURCES AND CAPABILITIES OF HINDOSTAN, 
By Henry H. Spry, Esq. M.D. of the Bengal 
Medical Staff. 

Useful and interesting.” —Glube. 

“ We do not know any publication that can afford so 
general and satisfactory an idea of our Eastern Empire.” 
—TInterary Gazette. 

“ These are two interesting volumes, containing much 
useful information.” — Observer. 

“ Two highly-entertaining volumes,”"—Sunday Times. 

“ Modern India may be recommended to all readers, 
for it will either instruct or entertain.” —Spectator. 

London: Waitraker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 








This Day is Published, in 8vo, 520 pages, 12s, bds. 
RIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY 


ILLUSTRATED, in Thirty Sermons on various 
Doctrines, Ordinances, and Duties taught and enjoined 
by our Lord Jesus Christ and his Apostles ; with a Pre- 
face and Appendix. 

By Witt1aM Jones, Author of the “ History of 
the Waldenses,”’ & 
London: Grorar WicHTMAN. 
Of whom may also be had, by the Same Author, 
1. LECTURES ON THE APOCALYSPE, 80 
Price 12s. boards. 
2. LECTURES on ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, 
2 vols. Price 1/. 6s. boards, 
3. THE MILLENNIAL HARBINGER, 2 vols, 12mo. 
Price 9s. boards, 


On June 1 will be Published, to be continued ‘Montbly, 
No. I. Price 1s. to be completed in from Ten to Fifteen 
Numbers, 

HE SUBURBAN GARDENER and 
VILLA COMPANION ; comprising the Choice 

of a Suburban or Villa Residence, or of a Situation on 
which to form one; the Arrangement and Furnishing of 
the House; the Laying-out, Planting, and Culture of the 

Garden and Grounds; and the Management of the Villa 

Farm, including the Dairy and Poultry, The whole 

dapted for grounds from one perch to fifty acres and up- 


em 








of sudden illness: for, by their prompt istration, 
cholera morbus, gout in the stomach, cramps, spasms, 
fevers, and other alarming complaints, which too often 
prove fatal, may be speedily cured or prevented.—Pre- 
pared by J. W. StrruinG, Chemist, 86, High Street, White- 
chapel, in boxes at 15. 14d. 2s. 9d. 4s. 6d. and lls. each; 
and may be had of the priucipal Medicine Vendors in 
tows and country.—Ask for StizL1n@’s Stemach Pills, 








wards in extent ; and intended for the instruction of those 
who know little of gardening and rural affairs, and more 
particularly for the use of ladies, Illustrated by nume- 
rous Engravings. 
By J. C. Loupon, F.L.S. HLS, &e. 
London: Printed for the Author; and Sold by Lone 
MAN, Rezs, and Co, Paternoster Row, 
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This Day is Published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. Price 18s, 


HE CURATE OF STEINHOLLT: 


A Tale of Iceland, 
London: Lonaman, Rees, ORME, and Co. 


; Now Ready, Price 4s. 
HE PLAGUE OF FLORENCE: 
A DRAMA, IN FIVE ACTS 
London: THomas Hurst, 65, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


The Fifth Volume is Now Ready of 
OLONEL NAPIER’S HISTORY 
OF THE WAR IN THE PENINSULA, 
8vo, with Plans, Price 20s. bds, 
To be Completed in Six Velumes. 
Volumes II. III. 1V. and the Third Edition of Vol, I. 
may be had separately, Price 20s. each. 
T. and W. Boone, 29, New Bond Street. 











This Day is Published, in 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, with Portrait 
" of Hahnemann, Price 7s. 
RINCIPLES OF HOMCEOPATHY. 
By P. Curre, M.D. 
Member of the Parisian Homceopathic Society. 
Tomas Hurst, 65, St. Paul’s Churchyard; and may 
be had of J. BaILuiERE, 219, Regent Street. 
N.B. Portraits of Hahnemann may be had separate 
Price 1s, each. 








In 12mo. boards, 4s. 6d. 
NEW GUIDE TO GERMAN AND 
ENGLISH CONVERSATION, consisting of 
Modern Phrases, Dialogues, Idioms, Proverbs and a 
Copious Vocabulary, with Tables of German Moreys, 
Weights, aud Measures. For the use of Travellers, 
Schools, and Private Students. 
By J. Rowsornam, F.R.A.S, 
Author of German Lessons, a German Grammar, &e, 
London: Dutav and Co. 37, Soho Square. 
This Day is Published, 1 vol. 8vo. Price 12s. cloth, 
E EASTERN SEAS; 
Or VOYAGES and ADVENTURES in the IN- 
DIAN ARCHIPELAGO in 1832-33-34, comprising a 
Tour of the Island of Java, Visits to Borneo, the Malay 
Peninsula, Siam, &c, Also an Account of the Present 
State of Singapore, with Observations on the Commer- 
cial Resources of the Archipelago. 
By Grorce Winpsor Ean, Member of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. 
London: Wm. H. Auten and Co. 7, Leadenhall Street, 











GERMAN BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED, 
N INTRODUCTORY GRAMMAR 


OF THE GERMAN LANGUAGE, with In- 
roductory Exercises for Writing German, for the use of 
Schools. By the Rev. F.G. Trarxs, Ph, Dr, 

Price 3s. 6d. 
F. Souter, 131, Fleet Street. 
EXERCISES FOR WRITING GERMAN, with 
copies of the German Handwriting, Second Edition, much 
improved, By the Same, Price 3s. 
J.Wacey; Biack and ArMstTrona, 
KEY TO THE EXERCISES. Qs. 6d. 


ARNOLD ON CHURCH-RATES. THE ATTOR- 
NEY-GENERAL, &e. 
Second Edition, 1s. On Monday Next, 

HE LAW UPON CHURCH- 

RATES, as laid down by the Arrorney-GENERAL 
VINDICATED. By Tuomas James Arno.p, Esq. of 
Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. Second Edition, with 
Additions, 1s. Also, Now Ready, 

A Firta Eprrion of the ATTORNEY-GENERAL’S 
LETTER to LORD STANLEY on the LAW of 
CHURCH-RATES, Ils. 

James Ripeway and Sons, Piccadilly; and all Book- 
sellers, 








CHURCH RATES. 

Secoud Edition, Price One Shilling. 
LETTER to the EARL FITZWIL- 
LIAM upon the POWER of COMPELLING 

the ASSESSMENT ofa CHURCH RATE. By James 
Manning, of Lincoln’s Inn, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. 
Also, now Ready, 

1, ARCHDEACON GLOVER’S CHARGE to the 
CLERGY of the ARCHDEACONRY of SUDBURY, 
on CHURCH REFORM and the ABOLITION of 
CHURCH-RATES, 1s. 

2 WILL YOU HAVE YOUR CHURCH RE- 
PAIRED? Price 6d. or 3s, per Dozen for distribution. 

a Ripeway and Sons, Piccadilly ; and all Book- 
sellers, 





In the Press, and speedily will be Published, 


ELECTIONS FROM THE NATU- 
RAL HISTORY OF THE QUADRUPEDS 
OF PARAGUAY, comprising the most remarkable 
Species of South America ; Translated from the Spanish 
of Don Fetix pe Ayara, with Notes, a Physical Sketch 
of the Country, and some Account of the Life and 
Writings of the Author. 
By W. Percevan Hunter, Esq. F.G S. Member of 
the Geological Society of France, 

“It is not without considerable feelings of pride that I 
lay before the world, for the first time in an English dress, 
the most complete, authentic, and interesting Natural 
History ever published of the following remarkable 

ammalia, peculiar, with very few exceptions, to the 
Southern part of the Western Continent; of the Qua- 
drumana, the Caraga, and Cay Monkies, Simia Beelze- 
buband S, Capmina of Linneus,and the Vampyre Bat; of 
the Carnivora, the Jaguar, the Puma, the Ocelot, and six 
smaller species of Cats ; the Aquaraguagu and Aguarac 
trai (Canis Jubatus and Canis Ayara of Cuvier), with 
the Wild Dogs of Paraguay and that extraordinary pesti- 
ferous little animal the Shunk; of the Marsupial or 
Pouched Quadrupeds. Ayara’s Opossum; of the Roden- 
tia, the Capybara, the Aperea, or Wild Guinea-pig, the 

iseacha, and the Cuig, or Prehensile Porcupine; eight 
Species of Armadillo and two of Ant-eaters ; of the Eden- 
tata, the Tapir, the Peccaries, and Wild Horseg of Para- 
‘ay and Buenos Ayres in the Parchydermata, and the 
ild Cows and four species of Deer in the Ruminantia; 
concludiag with Descriptions and Biographies of the 
Squana and the Alligator, the most remarkable of South 
merican Reptilia.” —Extract from Translator's Preface. 
Ayara’s meggoirs are invaluable. His descriptions 
#e not only accyrate but masterly.”—SwaInson. 
A. J, Vary, Red Lion Court, 





This Day, Price 12s. bound in cloth, 
LITICS OF ANOTHER WORLD. 
By Morpecat, 
ErFincHamM WI1son jun. King William Street, 
London Bridge. 





Price 15s. neatly bound, 
HE NUMISMATIC JOURNAL, 
VOLUME THE FIRST. 
Edited by J. Y. Axurman, Esq. F.S.A. and Secretary 
to the Numismatic Society. 
ErrinaHaM WI11son jun. King William Street, 
London Bridge. 


This Day is Published, in 8vo. Price 3s. (to be completed 


3. St. James’s Square, May 27. 
THE SECOND EDITION OF 
THE HON. MK. MURRAY'S NEW WORK, 
SUMMER in the PYRENEES, 
Is Now Ready. 
*,* Immediate orders are respectfully requested, 
Joun Macrone, St. James's Square, 





Nearly Ready, in 1 vol. post 8vo. 
UIZOT’S LECTURES ON EURO- 
PEAN CIVILIZATION, 
The Authorized Edition. 
Translated by Priscicta Maria Becrwirs, 
Joun Macrong, St. James’s Square, 





in Six Parts), 
OLONIAL POLICY OF THE 
By the Authorof the “ History of the British Colonies,” 


BRITISH EMPIRE. 
&c. Part 1.—GoveRrNnMENT. 


Wm. H. Auten and Co. 7, Leadenhall Street, 


Lately Published, in 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. in boards, 
NEW VERSION OF THE FOUR 
GOSPELS ; 
With Notes, Critical and Explanatory. 
By a Catuotic. 
Londen: Boorer and Dotman, 61, Bond Street, 


THE EUCHARIST. 
Lately Published, in 8vo. Price 8s. 6d. in cloth boards, 
HE REAL PRESENCE of the 
BODY and BLOOD of OUR LORD JESUS 
CHRIST in the BLESSED EUCHARIST proved from 
SCRIPTURE, in Eight Lectures, 
By Nicuotas Wiseman, D.D. 

London: Booker and Donman, 61, New Bond Street. 
N.B, The Second Part containing the Proofs from Tra- 
dition, will be Published in a few Mouths, 








In 1 vol. 8vo. Price 13s. boards, 

HE PRINCIPLES OF THE LAW 

OF REAL PROPERTY, according to the Trxr of 

BuacksTone, incorporating the ALTERATIONS down to 
the present time. 

By James Stewart, of Lincoln’s Inn, Esq. Barrister-at- 
Law, Author of “ The Practice of Couveyancing.” 
Ricuarps and Co. 194, Fleet Street. 

“ We consider this volume a great acquisition not only 
to the lawyer but to the general reader. The second 
volume of Blackstone is taken as its foundation, and it 
now stands pretty much as if Blackstone had sat down to 
compose his work in the year 1837 instead of more than 
fifty years ago.” —Times, Ist of May 1837, 

“This work is a valuable addition to the Student’s 
Law Library.’’—Spectator, April 22, 1837. 


Published this Day, in small 8vo. with fine Frontispiece 
and Vignette, engraved by Miller, from Designs by 
Montague Stanley, H.S.A. Price 6s, handsomely 
bound in cloth, 

ACRED PHILOSOPHY OF THE 
SEASONS, 
SU MME R. 

Being the Third of a Series of Four Volumes, illustra- 

ting the Perfections of God in the Phenomena of the 

Year. By the Rev. Henry Duncan, D.D. Ruthwell. 
Each Volume of the Series is complete in itself, and is 

sold separately. The Volumes for Winer and Spring 

may still be had, the former, of which a large Edition was 
sold in less than three months, having been reprinted. 

The Volume for Aurumn will appear at the commence- 

ment of that Season, 

Published by Witttam OxipHant and Son, Edin- 
burgh; Hamiton, ApAMs, and Co, London; and Curry 
and Co. Dublin. 





Just Published, 2s. embossed cloth, gilt edges, 
HE COTTAGERS OF GLEN- 
BURNIE, 
A Tale illustrative of Scottish Manners, 
By Evizaseta Hami.tTon. 

“ A picture of the rural habits of Scotland of striking 
and impressive fidelity.”—Sir WaLTerR Scort. 

This popular little work forms part of a series, now in 
course of publication, under the general title of TILT’S 
MINIATURE CLASSICAL LIBRARY. Every 
volume is printed with the utmost care, on superfine paper, 
with new legible type, and is embellished with a fron- 
tispiece. As the binding is elegant and of the best 
quality, they will be found admirably adapted for Pre- 
sents or School Prizes. 

The prices vary according to size, 1s. 6d. and 2s, em- 
bossed cloth ornamented in gold; silk 6d. calf extra 1s, 
per volume additional. Lists of the works already pub- 
lished may be had of every Bookseller in the Kingdom. 

N.B. It is necessary to ask for TILT’S EDITIONS, 
as the popularity of this series has called into existence 
a variety of spurious imitations got up in an inferior style, 

Cuartes Tint, Fleet Street. 
This Day is Published, royal 8vo. Price 2s. 
HE NATURALIST; a _ Monthly 
Journal, illustrative of the Animal, Vegetable, and 
Mineral Kingdoms, With Wood-cuts, Edited by Ne- 
vitLE Woop, Esq. (Joint Editor of “ The Analyst,” 
Author of “ British Song Birds,” the “ Ornithologist’s 
Text- Book,” &c. ) 

No. IX. for JUNE, contains: A Botanical Tour 
through Herefordshire, Monmouthshire, and South 
Wales, by Edwin Lees, F.L.S. M.E.S.L. &c.—A New 
System of Nomenclature, illustrated by a List of British 
Birds, by the Rev. F. O. Morris, B.A. M.O.S.L. Hon. M. 
Ashmol. Soc. &c.—On the Species and Varieties of Pontia, 
by Peter Ryland, Esq.—Ornithological Notes—On the 
Goat Moth—Leicestershire Flora, by the Rev. A. Bloxam 
—On the Faculty of Self-preservation in Animals, by J. 
Vimont, M.D.—Explanation of the Latin Names of Bri- 
tish Birds—Habits of the Avocet, by Robert Mudie— 
Correspondence ; Letter from P. J. Selby, Esq. F.R.S.E, 
M.W.S, &c.—Chapter of Criticism ; by J. C. Dale, Esq. 
A.M. F.L.S.; Rev. F.O, Morris, &c.—Proceedings of Na- 
tural History Societies—Extracts from the Foreign Perio- 
dicals—Chapter of Miscellanies—Reviews—Obituary. 

*,* No. IX. of The Naturalist” contains an increase 
of matter upon No. VI. by eight pages, without any ad- 
vance in price. u 

Communications for the Editor, Books for Review, Ad- 
vertisements, &c. to be addressed to the care of the Pub- 
lisher; or to Neyii£ Woop, Esq. Campsall Hall, near 
Doncaster. 

London: R. Groomprrpes, Panyer Alley, Paternoster 
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Just Ready, indemy 8vo. with Portrait, Vol. I. (to be 
completed in 2 vols.) o} 
HE LIFE AND CORRESPON- 
DENCE OF JOHN THELWALL, 
With some notices of his Times and Contemporaries, 
By his Wipow. 
Printed for Joun Macrone, St. James's Square. 


On the 10th of June will be Published, in 2 vols. with 
Portraits, 
HE LETTERS OF CHARLES 
LAMB, 
WITH A SKETCH OF HIS LIFE, 


By Mr. Serjeant Tatrourp. 
Epwarp Moxon, Dover Street. 








This Day is Published, 8vo., 9s. 6d. 
HE NINTH BRIDGEWATER 
TREATISE. A Fraemenr. 
By Cuarves BaBBage, Esq. 

“The volume here presented to the public does not 
furm a part of the series of works composed under the 
will of the late Earl of Bridgewater. I have, however, 
thought that in furthering the intentions of the testator 
by publishing some reflections on that subject, I might 
be permitted to connect with them a title which has now 
become. familiarly associated in the public mind with the 
subject“of Natural Relig‘oa.”—Evtract from the Prefitce. 

Joun Murkay, Albemarle Street, 


NEW BOOKS PUBLISHED BY MR. MURRAY, 


I. 
ALLAM'S LITERARY HISTORY 


OF EUROPE. Vol. I. 8vo, 15s. 


II. 
LORD MAHON’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
Vols, I. and II, 
Ill 


PASHLEY’S TRAVELS IN CRETE, 
With Map and 70 Plates, 2 vols. 8vo, 2/, 2s, 


THE CHASE—THE TURF—THE ROAD. 
By Nimrop. 14 Plates, 8vo. 16s, bound. 


LYELL’S PRINCIPLES OF GEOLOGY,. 
5th Edit, 4 vols. 12mo, 28s. 
VI 


COLERIDGE’S TABLE TALK, 
2d Edit. feap. 7s. 6d. 
Vil 


PRIOR’S LIFE OF GOLDSMITH. 
2 vols. 8vo, 30s, 
THE COMPLETE WOR KS OF GOLDSMITH. 
Edited by James Prior. 4 vols, 8vo. 21. 85. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY, 
BY MR. MURRAY. 


I. 
HE WHOLE of BYRON’S WORKS. 


With the Notes, in ONE VOLUME, 8vo. 20s. bd, 


II. 
BABBAGE’S NINTH BRIDGEWATER TREA- 
TISE, 8vo. 9s. 64. 


III. 
LORD MAHON’S HISTORY of ENGLAND, Vol. 2, 
Vv 


8vo. lis. IV. 
The BLACK SEA and CIRCASSIA, by Tart. 
BoupT DE Mariany, Map, &c. 8vo. 10s, 6d. 
Vv 


BISHOP HEBER’S SERMONS for EVERY 
SUNDAYinthe YEAR. 2d Edition, 3 vols, 8vo, 24s. 
IN A FEW DAYS, 


LORD CARNARVON’S PORTUGAL, GALLICIA, 
and the BASQUE PROVINCES, Second Edition, 
with Additions, 2 vols, post 8vo. 


GIFFARD’S SHORT VISIT to the IONIAN 
ISLANDS, GREECE, and the MOREA, with Plates, 
post 8vo. Ill. 

On the UNCHANGEABLE CHARACTER of ALL 
WARS in SPAIN, 8vo. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street, 





13, Great Marlborough Street, May 26, 


R. cOLBURN 
HAS JUST PUBLISHED THE 
FOLLOWING NEW WORKS: 
I 


THE CITY OF THE SULTAN; 
Or Domestic Manners ofthe Turks, 
By Miss Parvo, Authoress of “ Traits and Traditions 
of Portugal,” &c. 
In 2 vols, 8vo, with numerous Plates. 
I 


I. 
VENETIA 
By the Author of “Vivian Grey,” “TE 
&e, 3 vols. 

Ill. 

SOUVENIRS OF A SUMMER IN GERMANY, 
Dedicated to Lady Chatterton, 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 
v 


IV. 
CAPTAIN ALEXANDER’S NARRATIVE 
Of a Voyage of Observation 
AmonG THE CoLonigs or WESTERN AFRICA, 
Andofa 
Campaton In KarrirtAnp, tn 1836, 
In2 vols, 8vo. with Maps and numerous Plates, by 
Major C. C. MIcHELL. 
On the Ist of June, . 
CAPTAIN MARRYAT’S NEW WORK, 

SNARLEY Y ; 

Or THE Doo Finn. 3 vols, 


fenrietta Temple,” 








THE SPECTATOR. 





; 8, New Burlington Street, May 26, 
MR. BENTLEY HAS JUST PUBLISHED 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE PILOT.” 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


EN GLAN OD; 


WITH SKETCHES OF SOCIETY IN THE METROPOLIS, 


BY J. FENIMORE COOPER, Esa. 
Author of “ The Pilot,” ‘“ The Spy,” “ Excursions in Switzerland,” &e. 


In 8 vols. post 8vo. In 2 vols. post 8yo. 
NICK OF THE WOODS. AUNT DOROTHY’S TALE; 
Edited by W. Harrison Arnswortn, Esq. Author OR GERALDINE MORTON. 
of “ Crichton,” “ Rookwood,” &c. A Noveu. 


CAPTAIN GHAMIER’S NEW WORK. 


In 3 vols. post 8y¥o, 


THE ARETHUSA. A Navat Srory. 


BY CAPTAIN CHAMIER, R.N. Author of “ Ben Brace,” “ Life of a Sailor,’ &e. 


MR. THEODORE HOOK’S NEW NOVEL. MR. LOVER’S NEW WORK. 
In 3 vols, post 8yo. In 3 vols, post 8vo, with Fifteen Characteristic Illustrations by the Author, 
’ 
JACK BRAG. RORY O’MORE. 
By Tuzopors Hoox, Esq. Author of “Sayings and Doings,” “ Maxwell,” “The A ROMANCE. 
Parson’s Daughter,” &c, By Samvex Lover, Esq. Author of “ Legends and Stories of Ireland,” &e, 
“ Running over with fun.’—Atheraum, “ A truly Irish, national, and characteristic story.”’—Literary Gazette, 


MR. WASHINGTON IRVING’S NEW WORK. 


In 3 vols, post 8vo, 


ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN BONNEVILLE; 
OR SCENES BEYOND, THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS OF THE FAR WEST. 


By WASHINGTON IRVING, Esq. Author of “ The Sketch Book,” “ The Alhambra,” “ Astoria,” &c. 





HR. ALBANY FONBLANQUE’S NEW WORK. THE GERMAN PRINCE'S NEW WORK. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. with Portraits, In 3 vols, post 8vo, 
ENGLAND SEMILASSO IN AFRICA; 
UNDER SEVEN ADMINISTRATIONS. Or ADVENTURES in ALGIERS and OTHER PARTS of AFRICA, 
By Avpany Fonsianque, Esq. By Prince Rucxizr Musxav, Author of the “ Tour of a German Prince.” 
“ The terse and eondensed style, the felicity of humorous illustration, and the search- “ Au extremely amusing work.” — Literary Gazette. 
ing scrutiny into the principles of every question, give each separate chapter of this “Prince Packler Muskau has given us a much more lively and entertaining accomut 
work great value and interest,”— Atheneum, of his visit to Algiers than any other recent traveller.” —Spectator, 


THE BEST NAVAL HISTORY, EDITED: BY*'€APTAIN CHAMIER, R.N. 


Now complete, in 6 vols. neatly bound, Price 2/. 14s. or ia Ten Parts, Price 5s. each, (any of which may be had separately), 


JAMES’S NAVAL HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


WITH A CONTINUATION OF THE HISTORY TO THE PRESENT TIME. 
By Captain CHAMIER, R.N. Author of “The Life of a Sailor,’ “ Ben Brace,” -&c. 
The, Work is embellished with 
A PORTRAIT GALLERY OF THE MOST DISTINGUISHED OFFICERS ENGAGED 
IN THE LATE EVENTFUL WAR, including 


Lord Nelson Sir W. Hoste Lord Howe Sir Thomas Troubridge Sir Philip Broke Lord Hood 

Lord Collingwood Sir E. Codrington Lord de Saumarez Sir Uyde Parker Sir Alex. Gordon Sir Charles Brisbaue 
Lord Bridport Sir T. Duckworth Lord Keith Sir George Cockburn Lord Cochrane The Author, 

Lord Exmouth Earl St. Vincent Sir Nesbit Willoughby Lord Duncan Sir Sydney Smith &e, &e, 


“ This work will be a great national benefit, {t promises to be the text-book of our naval history.”—Metropolitan Magazine. 





ALSO JUST READY. 
THIERS’S HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


In Monthly Parts, Price 5s. each, to be completed in Ten Parts, to form Five handsome Volumes, Part I, to be Published Immediately, 


THE HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


BY M. A. THIERS. 
With Illustrative Anecdotes and Notes from the most Authentic Sources. 
By FREDERICK SHOBERL, Esq. 
And embellished with Five Portraits of the most Distinguished Characters, and Views of all the Great Events which occurred 
during that memorable epoch. 


New Work Edited by G. P. R. James, Esq. In 2 vols, 8v0. with Plates, 
In 2 vols. post 8vo, with Portraits, NARRATIVE OF AN EXPEDITION 
MEMOIRS OF CELEBRATED WOMEN. te a SS ee 
* ‘ . 
Edited by G. P. R. Jars, Esq. In the Steam-Vessels Quorra and Albudkah in 1332, 1833,,and 1834. 
Author of “ Daruley,” “ De L’Orme,” “The Gipsy,” &c. By Maccreoor Lairp and R. K. Oxprrexp, Surviving Officers of the Expedition. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publisher in Ordinary to His Majesty. 


London: Printed by Josera Ciayrow, of No. 7, Windsor Court, Strand; and Published by him at Ne. 9, Wellin, ton Street, Strand. satcapay, 27th May 1337. 
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